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COMMENTS BY LEADING THINKERS ON THE ADDRESS 
“CRIME AND HEREDITY” 


Showing recognition of the importance of preventive 
methods in dealing with criminals 


“GREENLANDS 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 
June 21, 1923. 


My Dear Judge Olson: 


I cannot resist the temptation of telling you once again of the pleasure 
and inspiration derived from hearing your address on Saturday. It seems 
to me to mark an epoch in this country in the study of human behaviour. 
I gave a copy of your address to General J. J. Carty, of the American Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company, and he was as enthusiastic as I am about 
the striking manner in which you have presented your experiences in dealing 
with the criminal. General Carty is very anxious to have some copies of the 
address for distribution, and so, also, is Mr. Jerome Lanfield, one of the editors 
of The Independent. Would it be asking too much if I could have copies 
to send to men who are interested in this subject, and I feel confident will do 

everything in their power to give your views wide dissemination?” * * * 
Very sincerely, 
STEWART PATON.” 


(Psychiatrist, Princeton; formerly of Johns Hopkins.) 


“AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH BUILDING 
195 BROADWAY 


JOHN J. CARTY, Vice President. 
New York, Sept. 11, 1923. 


My Dear Judge Olson: 


Dr. Stewart Paton handed me a copy of your address before the Eugenics 
Association. I obtained some extra copies from Dr. Davenport, and you 
were kind enough to send me some copies of the Journal of the American 
Judicature Society containing this address. 

I am distributing these to some of my influential friends who I hope may 
become interested. I have for a long time, of course, been interested in the 
work at Cold Springs Harbor, because I am one of the Trustees of the Car- 
negie Institution. Your paper brings the matter home to the general public 
more forcibly than could be done by a professional scientist. 

I believe that in time the whole question of defectives will be solved by 
scientific investigation. This investigation should be conducted intensively 
instead of in the present desultory manner. The class of defectives to which 
your address is devoted is by no means the whole problem, because so many 
born with normal minds and bodies are put out of adjustment in childhood 
by bad bringing up and bad schooling, or if they pass the stage of adolescence 
they do not know how to adjust themselves. Here lies another phase of the 
problem of the deepest importance. 

The third part of the problem of the human personality, it seems to me, 
is not so difficult. It is that class where nervousness, insanity, etc., are the 
result of definite physiological or anatomical conditions. These are being 
very thoroughly attacked by medical research. But the first two classes are 
sadly neglected. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. CARTY.” 
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“HOTEL BEACONFIELD 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 
Sept. 19, ——. 


Dear Judge Olson: 


I have just returned from a lazy nearly three years’ circuit of Europe 
and the Near East and getting in touch again with home developments mean- 
while. Among these one of the most keenly interesting and hopeful is your 
recent address before the Eugenics Research Association. Will you be kind 
enough to tell me where this was published and if it would be possible to 
obtain a reprint of this or of any others of your recent reports. 


I think you have given us a live issue in eugenics for the first time in 
ten years’ treadmill work. * * * ; : ’ 
With cordial regards and congratulations on your epoch-making findings, 
Yours very truly, 


WOODS HUTCHINSON.” 
(Eminent Physician and Writer.) 


“ALFRED FRANKLIN 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 
Sept. 5, 1923. 


Dear Judge: 


I have just read with exceeding interest your views on crime and heredity 
in the August number of the Journal of the American Judicature Society. I 
know of no contribution to judicial literature that is more worthy of the seri- 
ous consideration of our profession and society in general than this scholarly 
and convincing address. It has so often occurred to me what a shroud of 
darkness has for centuries enveloped the enactment and administration of the 
criminal law in that the grave problem of crime is one of prevention not one 
for punishment after the commission, and this thought that has lain fallow 
in my mind has been presented with such admirable learning and in so con- 
vincing a manner. The logic and clarity of your address must inevitably go 
far to lift this cloud of darkness in which we have been groping and uproot 
the traditional views of society in its attitude towards crime and its prevention. 
You have stated the matter admirably. * * * 


With all good wishes, 
Believe me cordially yours, 


ALFRED FRANKLIN.” 
(Formerly Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Arizona.) 
“T look upon it as one of the most important pronouncements along that 
line that we have ever had. 
E, COATSWORTH.” 
(County Judge, County of York, Toronto, Canada.) 
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“PERKINS, WELLS & DAVIS 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


ARTHUR PERKINS HARTFORD, CONN. 
RALPH O. WELLS TRUST BUILDING, 
ROGER WOLCOTT DAVIS 750 MAIN STREET. 


John P. Harbison, 


Editor of Journal of the American Judicature Society, 
31 West Lake St, 
Chicago, III. 


My Dear Sir: 


I have read with very great interest the August number of the Journal 
containing the address of Judge Olson on Crime and Heredity. 


I had some experience as judge of our Police Court a good many years 
ago and have been interested in the general subject since that time, and more 
recently interested in various psychological aspects of it. 

This address of Judge Olson’s is the first I have seen that in my opinion 
really goes to the bottom of the subject and points out a way for future 
improvement. 

I have three or four friends interested in one side or the other of the 
matter that I would like to send copies of his address to, and I would be 
greatly obliged to you if you could send me four copies of the August number. 


The ideas of Judge Olson seem to me of such very great importance that 
I have been considering the advisability of sending a copy of the address 
to each judge of the courts of Connecticut that have to do with criminal mat- 
ters and to the state’s attorneys that prosecute such cases in the Superior 
Court; * * * 


Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR PERKINS.” 


“FREDERICK S. BIGELOW 
BUCK LANE, OPP. WALNUT LANE 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Jan. 19, 1923, 


My Dear Judge Olson: 


Many thanks for your letter of the 11th, which I have delayed acknowl- 
edging until I could have an opportunity of examining the earlier report of 
your Psychopathic Laboratory you were kind enough to send me at the same 
time. I must own that I am deeply impressed by the big broad way in which 
this municipal organization is grappling with its problems and, by extension, 
with those of other great cities. When I have more general data at my dis- 
posal I shall hope to say something in print advocating the more general 
adoption of such methods. * * * 


Yours very truly, 


FREDERICK S. BIGELOW.” 
(Editor, Saturday Evening Post.) 
Hon. Harry Olson. 
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“FRANK O, LOWDEN 
SINISSIPI FARM, 
OREGON, ILLINOIS. 


June 25, 1923. 


Dear Judge: 


I have just read your address on “Crime and Heredity” before the Eugen- 
ics Research Association. It is an admirable presentation of a very important 
question. I am a thorough convert to your general doctrine, but I am won- 
dering if you aren’t a little pessimistic as to the real remedy that you suggest, 
namely, unsexing the defectives. I rather think from some of the literature 
you sent me a little while ago that in some states they are making possibly 
slow but real progress in this direction. I am glad you keep hammering away 
on this. 

Always, 

Faithfully yours, 
FRANK O. LOWDEN.” 


(Ex-Governor of Illinois.) 


“GORDON STRONG 
THE REPUBLIC 
CHICAGO. 
September 5, 1923. 


My Dear Judge Olson: 


I happen to have become interested in heredity in connection with some 
experiments in education. This in turn has interested me in eugenics. And 
so in turn, I happen to be a member of the Eugenics Research Association. 
And so, finally, I have read in the July number of the Eugenical News an 
abstract of your paper at the last annual meeting of that Association. 


Now I read a great many periodicals. I note many articles which appear 
to me excellent. But I do not attempt to address their writers and tell them, 
experts, that in my layman’s opinion their articles are-all right. Life is too 
short—and too serious. . 


But even the brief abstract of your paper, quoted in the Eugenical News, 
seems to me so good, that I can not forego telling you how much pleasure 
it gave me. * * * 

Very cordially yours, 


GORDON STRONG.” 


CRIME AND HEREDITY 


PRESIDENT’s AppRESS, ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EUGENICS 
RESEARCH Association, Corp Sprincs Harszor, L. I., JuNE 16, 1923, By 
Harry OLson, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE MUNICIPAL CouRT OF CHICAGO. 


A long and intimate connection with the task of suppressing crime 
rather than scientific knowledge of crime and heredity on my part no 
doubt led you to honor me with the Presidency of this Association. The 
consequent but unforeseen duty now falls upon me to deliver the annual 
address, which, of course, should be upon the problems of that experience. 


The subject is timely. The loss of life and property by: criminal 
means is steadily increasing in this country, as is the cost of police, 
prosecutors, courts, jails and penitentiaries. The failure to suppress 
or reduce crime is most frequently charged to the inadequate procedure, 
poor administration as well as lax enforcement of the criminal law. 


The American Bar Association responded to the public demand that 
crime be controlled and suppressed by urging a stricter enforcement of 
the criminal law and by appointing a committee to investigate the sub- 
ject. The committee has made one report and is now carrying on a 
European junket to ascertain how such matters are ordered abroad. 
In announcing their departure they emphasized the fact that they were 
going to look into the enforcement of the law rather than the problems 
of criminology and penology. In this announcement we see the tradi- 
tional view of the legal profession, which is that crime can be prevented 
through laws we now have which are not based upon the scientific ad- 
vances made in biology and psychiatry. 

From a report this committee has already made and from the fact 
that leading members of this committee are committed to the belief 
that crime is due to wickedness, and not mental defect, its forthcoming 
report to the American Bar Association may be expected to be based 
upon this conviction. Indeed a member of this committee speaking be- 
fore the American Bar Association at Cincinnati two years ago challenged 
the suggestion that it is possible to inherit criminal tendencies. “Hered- 
ity,” said he, “aside from the parental example has nothing to do with the 
matter.” * * * “Usually the criminal is from an honest father and 
mother.” 

It would seem appropriate therefore, on an occasion like this, briefly 
to review our traditional attitude toward the cause and prevention of 
crime and to note the changes in that attitude which are being brought 
about by a study of the criminal himself in the light of our experience, 
and the illuminating disclosures of science, notably the rediscovery of 
Mendel’s Law of Heredity and the recent revelation that there is a 
high correlaton between emotional defect and asocial behavior. 

The cause of crime traditionally has been wickedness, perversity, 
viciousness. When church and state were one this explanation seemed 
especially appropriate. 

The problem of crime is in reality the problem of crime prevention. 
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Historically the prevention of crime has been through 

a. Killing the criminal ; 

b. Confining the criminal ; 

c. Deterring others by the force of example. 

Applied with great rigor the above programme can and has kept 
crime relatively low, but the most oppressive penalties have never de- 
terred all wrong-doers. i 

When it was observed that capital punishment, as applied to a large 
number of common offenses, failed to deter many others, there was 
a change of policy whereby capital punishment was reserved for a few 
of the most serious crimes. 

This increased the number of prison sentences, and penology became 
the important sector of criminal law science. 

Since some offenders do not twice offend, and since confinement is 
a costly and difficult process, the idea of reform became conspicuous. 
For the past 100 years the theory of reform has been the dominant 
idea. 

Reform has been accepted generally as the object of confinement. 
When confinement is not followed by a subsequent offense, it is credited 
with a cure, or reform. 

There are enough such instances to make the theory of confinement 
and reform appear plausible. 


Where the Theory Fails 


But in many instances the theory fails. The first confinement is 
seen to be only the first stage in a career of crime. 

These failures, universal and persistent, have led to skepticism and 
analysis and to a wide variety of types of confinement and treatment. 

Confinement is looked to for reform, but when it fails it is readily 
seen to be no ideal environment for penitence, but rather a school for 
crime. 

Confinement thus comes to be looked upon as dangerous in itself, 
especially to first offenders. An alternative is sought. The alternative 
is probation—a system of organized social control. We have now had 
probation a sufficient time to know that it too fails in a large percentage 
of cases, and can seldom be safely applied to the more serious fundamental 
felonies. : 

Different criminals are seen to react differently to the same experi- 
ences. Hence arose finally the effort to locate the secret of crime in 
the criminal himself. 

_ So came the study, understanding and classification of the criminal, 
with the establishment of definite physical and mental types. Such a 
variance is found that reaction to any single standard treatment is im- 
possible. 

Some individuals fail to respond favorably to any kind of treat- 
ment—probation, correction, reform or what not. Intensive study of 
these recidivists reveal defects both physical and mental. 

A considerable percentage of inferior intelligence is found among 
the repeaters, or unreformable. The conclusion is hastily reached that 
low intelligence explains all crime, or at least all failures to reform. 
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Further testing shows that there are many criminals who have aver- 
age intelligence or better, and that there are many persons definitely 
feeble-minded who never commit any offenses. So the feeble-minded 
theory as a sole explanation of the recidivist fails. 

Then came the discovery that defects of the emotions were con- 
spicuous among the unreformable and dangerous criminals to a remark- 
able degree. Especially lack of normal feeling and emotion was found 
among criminals who commit brutal crimes, such as the fundamental 
felonies, robbery and burglary, homicide incident to robbery and bur- 
glary and assaults upon women. 

Here the circle is completed—the early explanation of the criminal 
as a wicked or vicious person is reached again, but with added light, 
inasmuch as mental and neurological defects account for the perversity. 


Defects of Emotions 


High skill in diagnosing these defects, especially those of the emo- 
tions, make it possible to ascertain in advance of the commission of 
crime that the individual is likely to break down under temptations which 
normal persons invariably withstand. 

With this knowledge, to permit these defectives to have “one chance” 
and thus start them on the treadmill of crime and restraint is no kind- 
ness to them. And since their history is practically always one of minor 
offenses committed at an early age, and more serious ones later, it is 
a practical programme to postpone diagnosis and treatment until the 
objective symptom of violating the law is observed. In other words, we 
must subject the criminal at an early stage to examination and sort 
out those having typical defects, placing those who combine intelligence 
defect with emotional under permanent restraint before the age for 
serious crimes is reached. 

The testing of large numbers of offenders in a consistent manner 
and the observation of the unreformable type, proves itself by records 
of conduct. It proves that prognosis can be based upon laboratory data. 

The recording of external data fortifies the laboratory data. It is 
found that cases of low intelligence or of abnormal emotion, or both, 
are in most instances traceable to heredity. 

Up to this point the study of crime has been practically an inde- 
pendent investigation of genetics. Here it receives aid from biology and 
genetics. “Crime is seen to be a social defect based upon mental defect, 
and the mental defect is seen to be typical of the two great divisions 
of the mind—the intelligence and the emotion divisions. And instead 
of being a sporadic thing, appearing by chance in individuals, the ac- 
cumulated case records show that like all physical and mental traits, it 
runs in family stocks and is subject to the laws of genetics like other 
characteristics. 

Because of social interest in the phenomena of crime, and the or- 
ganization to combat crime, the most imposing and the most intensive 
of society’s functions, the study of genetics in humans is more readily 
pursued in reference to criminal traits than any other traits. 

Crime prevention, finally, is seen to be the weeding out of defective 
stocks, and is a part of the eugenics programme. Being most readily 
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discovered, and most universally abhorred, crime control becomes the 
first step in the eugenics programme. 

Crime prevention, as the first step in a nation-wide eugenics pro- 
gramme, becomes the concern of the public school teachers, the biologists, 
psychiatrists, the medical profession in general, and intelligent lawyers 
and statesmen. When the problem is attacked by these forces laws will 
be enacted embodying modern scientific knowledge, the enforcement of 
which will give the legal profession and the courts a new and better 
opportunity to curb crime. 

As it is, the legal profession and the courts are dealing with laws 
obsolete from the scientific aspect. Not only is the legal profession nec- 
essarily behind scientific discoveries, but as Prof. McDougall says, it 
is also behind public opinion. 


Legal Profession Lags Behind 


“Where law is imposed and long maintained by the authority of 
despotic power, it will, of course, mould public opinion, but in any pro- 
gressive, highly organized nation law and lawyers are always one or 
two or more generations behind public opinion. The most progressive 
body of law formally embodies the public opinion of the past genera- 
tions rather than of the generations living at the time.”—Page 265, The 
Group Mind. 

Our laws now deal with the criminal largely on the basis that he 
is a normal person who knows the right yet prefers to pursue the wrong 
and that this perversity is due to bad environment and an inadequate 
education and insufficient discipline. For example, the test of responsi- 
bility for crime where insanity is involved was laid down in 1842 and 
continues to be the test in most States up to the present day. 

Occasionally an American court has gone beyond the right and wrong 
test and held that one may not be responsible for a criminal act even if 
he had a knowledge of right and wrong. In Parker vy. State, 81 Alabama, 
it is held that one is irresponsible 

“(a) If, by reason of the duress of such mental disease; he had so 
far lost the power to choose between the right and wrong, and to avoid 
doing the act in question, as that his free agency was at the time de- 
stroyed. 

“(b) And if, at the same time, the alleged crime was so connected 
with such mental disease, in the relation of cause and effect, as to have 
been the product of it solely.” 

This decision was rendered by Judge Summerville more than thirty 
years ago and from that day to this it has been a leading case, first be- 
cause it was in conformity with our experience and secondly because 
it was in conformity with scientific facts discovered since it was written. 
From the brief submitted in that case I assume the Judge was influenced 
by the German Code concerning responsibility for crime which was writ- 
ten by the great Kraepelin. Paragraph 51 of the German Code reads 
as follows: 

“There is no punishable act, if at the time of commission the actor 
was in the state of unconsciousness or of morbid disturbance of the 
mental faculties which excluded the free determination of his will.” 
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It will be seen trom the text of this paragraph that the question of 
guilt is identical with the question of mental soundness. The distinction 
made in statutes between insanity and other mental defects on the other 
hand, should not have been made. All mental defects should be con- 
sidered in fixing responsibility and punishment. Laws have taken into 
account mental defects where the emotions have been exaggerated, that 
is the hyper-emotional, because the defect was patent to the layman, but 
have ignored the mental defects in which the normal emotions were lack- 
ing, the hypo-emotional. Medical science has advanced since 1848 and 
until legislation shall check up with scientific advance, the courts will 
not be safe bulwarks against crime waves. 

The functions of the courts today are the enforcement of statutes 
which are far in arrear of medical opinion. 

Then, too, American courts have been influenced by the opinions 
of English courts in dealing with insanity and the English courts were 
not abreast of science. As late as 1862 the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, in the House of Lords declared 'that the “introduction of medical 
opinions and medical theories into this subject of insanity has proceeded 
from the vicious principle of considering insanity a disease.” 


Modernizing the Law 

The direct route out of this legal impasse is by legislation which 
expresses modern scientific opinion. For securing such legislation the 
education of the lawyer and of the judge is likely to be very helpful, 
if not absolutely requisite. It is hard to conceive of any legislature 
enacting an adequate law until the lawyer members have been shown 
that the facts back of the law as it is are not what they have traditionally 
been assumed to be. And unless the judges of the highest courts get 
a more correct understanding there will be danger of ignorant and hostile 
interpretations of the law, thus defeating its purpose. 

What we may call an indirect way of modernizing the law is by 
judicial decision. We can hardly expect courts of review to take the 
initiative. It is conceivable that some supreme court may before long 
acquire a scientific conception of the problems lying beneath the trite 
terms of “criminal intent” and “criminal responsibility’ and may de- 
liver an enlightened opinion which will re-establish the law in conform- 
ity with our present-day learning. But in order to bring this about it 
is almost necessary for lawyers to comprehend the subject and conduct 
their trials in the light of science, That would enable them to do two 
useful things: (a) get the needed facts in the record, and (b) brief 
the case in an informative and convincing manner. 

The impending change may come through legislation, or it may come 
through judicial decision. Education is needed on all hands to speed 
the day when the belief that insanity is a disease will not be looked 
upon as a “vicious principle.” That our courts of review are not being 
apprised of the actual situation in regard to the mental defects of de- 
fendants appear often in reported criminal cases. 

Bench and Bar Astray 

A case in point was heard in the Supreme Court of a central western 
state. People vs. Olander, Iowa. (Olander executed.) It is pending in 
another court and hence I do not identify it. 


The editor of a Law Bulletin sent me the court opinion in this case, 
requesting me to comment upon the court’s opinion regarding the theories 
of punishment. I replied that the theory of the court on punishment 
left nothing to be said on that subject, but that a reading of the opinion 
showed that the court below, and therefore the State Supreme Court, 
received no testimony regarding the mental status of the defendant; 
that, in my opinion, he was feeble-minded plus dementia praecox 
katatonia. This opinion I gathered from the following statement of 
the case by the judge: 

“All the evidence, and everything that was said or done in this mat- 
ter, in the district court, was taken down by the reporter. The court 
carefully guarded every right of the defendant. This is conceded. 
There is no error in the record, unless it be that the penalty of death 
is excessive. 

“The deceased, an honorable citizen, while engaged with his duties 
as a merchant, was killed by a shot from a revolver, held in the hands 
of this defendant, while he and two confederates were perpetrating a 
robbery. At the time of the hearing herein, they had not been tried. 
There is no doubt whatever of defendant’s guilt. This is conceded. His 
counsel states that for defendant’s crime of robbery and murder they 
offer no excuse, tender no apology, and proffer no extenuation. It is 
shown by the evidence, and conceded by the defendant that he had been 
engaged in similar enterprises of robbery with the other two, sometimes 
one, and sometimes another, holding the revolver. His counsel concede 
that he is a highwayman and a bandit. He deserves severe punishment. 
The defendant is 28 years of age. When he was quite young, his father 
deserted his mother and the family. When defendant was about 15 
years of age he stole some property of small value, and was sent to 
the Industrial School where he remained for two or three years, When 
paroled from that institution he went to work in light and power plants 
at different places. He married and has three young children, He went 
to work in the gypsum mills. When the mills closed down he was out 
of employment. He claims to be now penitent, and, while confined in 
jail, wrote a letter to the widow of his victim, with the hope perhaps 
that this and his plea of guilty would operate to his advantage. The 
deceased had a wife and four children. While deceased was being robbed, 
he resisted. It is claimed by appellant’s counsel that the killing was not 
premeditated or planned. It appears, however, that the robbery was 
planned in advance. The defendant himself so states. He was armed, 
prepared and willing to kill, if it became necessary. The statute makes 
killing under such circumstances murder in the first degree. 

“In an earnest, touching appeal by his counsel, we are asked to 
be merciful—to save the life of the defendant. For myself—and I am 
sure I express the sentiments of my associates—I feel the great responsi- 
bility. The state asks that the extreme penalty inflicted be sustained 
for its deterring effect upon others similarly inclined, and for the pro- 
tection of society. We are asked by appellant to be merciful where he 
showed no mercy to his victim and his victim’s family. We are asked 
to give greater consideration to the defendant’s family than he himself 
gave them.” 

The salient facts on which I base the opinion that the defendant 
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in that case is a mental defective of the type of propfhebephrenia are 
the cold-blooded nature of the crime, the fact that he had been engaged 
in other robberies, the family history—the father having deserted the 
mother while the defendant was quite young—the youthful records of 
the defendant, who at fifteen years of age was sentenced for larceny 
to the Industrial School where he remained two or three years, and 
finally by a letter the defendant wrote to the victim’s wife, a typical 
feeble-minded production, containing what the French call perseveracion. 

To the inexperienced these facts may seem very meager but they 
are enough to warrant the opinion I have expressed, and which I be- 
lieve would be confirmed by a medical examination of this defendant 
by a competent psychiatrist. He was sentenced to hang August 11th, 
last, but case has been appealed.* 


The Environmental View 


Here we have a case where the lower court and the Supreme Court 
have nothing before them in the record, except what I have noted, as to 
his mental status, and no medical examination of the defendant was made, 
nor was any claim of insanity interposed by counsel. In the court below 
he was assumed to be a normal person, fully responsible. The dissent- 
ing opinion contains an interesting reference ‘to the responsibility of 
society, which the judge blames for producing such an individual, by 
not providing a proper environment. This view is typical and needs to 
be combated. Note this portion of the dissenting opinion : 

“The defendant’s crime is not to be extenuated by reference to the 
conditions into which he was born and in which he was developed into 
a desperado. These are sufficiently referred to in the majority opinion. 
It remains true, nevertheless, that he is the product of our times. He 
was not the creator of the maelstrom of crime and lawlessness into which 
he was drawn in common ‘with the almost unbelievable numbers of 
young men and boys who are daily arraigned at the bar of justice all 
over our land. For this condition the state, the nation, the great body 
of our citizenry, are all in some degree responsible, and until society 
shall awake to its responsibilities and dangers and adopt radical measures 
of reform by which the youth of the land may be won from idleness, 
immorality, and self-indulgence and inspired with ambition to make 
the most of their opportunities and lead useful and honorable lives, our 
oft-repeated hope that ‘this wave of crime’ will soon subside is doomed 
to disappointment, and they who place their reliance on the occasional 
apprehension of the defendant and hanging him by the neck until dead 
for the ushering in of a new day of peace and good order will have to 
recast their theories or invent some new scheme to so increase the 
horrors of death as to paralyze the nerve of the hardened criminal. 

“T am in favor of reducing the punishment of the defendant from 
death to life imprisonment.” 


How Society Is Responsible 
The fundamental error of this dissenting opinion lies in the assumption 


*Dr. Hickson had been requested to examine this case since the above was 
written, but before he could do so Olander was executed. 
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that this youth is normal and that society can adopt radical measures 
of reform by which such youths may “be won from idleness, immorality, 
and self-indulgence, and inspired with ambition to make the most of 
their opportunities and lead useful and honorable lives.” Society is 
responsible for such individuals, because it has not guarded the blood- 
stream of the race; because it permitted the defendant’s parents to marry ; 
because it ignored the influence of heredity in producing mental defectives 
capable of such crimes; because it permitted the defendant at large 
when his dangerous character should have been evident, but not because 
of the environment the Judge assumes society has thrust upon the de- 
fendant. No better environment can be found in the United States 
than this central western state. 

The crime in question is typical of its kind. We see hundreds of 
cases paralleling it in Chicago committed by those defective both intel- 
lectually and emotionally. The public need to know the dangerous char- 
acter of this type in order that they may be segregated before they com- 
mit crime rather than afterwards. Many valuable lives will be spared 
to society when the community wakes up to the true condition and pro- 
tects itself by timely measures. 

The case of The State vs. Wade, 96 Conn., 238, is another case where 
the medical testimony did not disclose the true situation. Wheeler, Chief 
Justice, in deciding the case, said: 

“The accused Wade was tried upon an indictment charging him with 
the commission of murder in the first degree by the killing of George B. 
Nott at Bridgeport on the 29th day of August, 1920. The state offered 
evidence to prove, and claimed to have proved, that Wade killed Nott 
in the manner charged, and that the circumstances attendant upon the 
killing disclosed deliberation, preparation, and premeditation, and a cruelty 
so great as to characterize the :homicide as one of singular ferocity.” 

The medical testimony in the case both on the part of the prosecution 
and defense was to the effect that under the Binet-Simon test Wade 
registered a mental age between 914 and 10% years. The opinion makes 
no mention of any testimony to the effect that Wade was afflicted with 
dementia praecox, a defect of the emotions, as well as being feeble- 
minded. The only clue in the opinion to the presence of dementia praecox 
is the statement of the court that he was guilty of “a cruelty so great 
as to characterize the homicide as one of singular ferocity.” Such cruelty 
associated with feeble-mindedness is characteristic of the type of defect- 
ive which Dr. Bleuler of Zurich calls “propfhebephrenia.” 

This case, like the other one mentioned, shows that our Supreme 
Courts are not properly advised by the record as to the utter irresponsi- 
bility of such individuals. i 

State vs. Driver, 88 W. Va. Reports, p. 479, is a case illustrating the 
shortcomings of the trial lawyer and medical witness in the handling of 
testimony regarding mental deficiency. A girl by the name of Bragg 
was a witness against the defendant, charged with assaults upon young 
girls. The attorney for the defense instead of causing a mental exam- 
ination of the witness by the Binet-Simon scale to measure intelligence 
or of causing her to be examined by a competent psychiatrist to determine 
the type of mental defect, undertook to call a witness who heard only a 
portion of her testimony in court, and statements made by other wit- 
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nesses concerning the life she had led, and his observation of her on the 
witness stand, to state whether he would say that she was a moron, and 
thus had a propensity for falsehood. Morons, that is to say, those who 
are merely feeble-minded, have no more propensity to lie than normal 
people. They may be truthful and they may not be. The jury, however, 
are entitled to know the mental status of such a witness, and it is for 
them to say under all the evidence whether the witness is credible. 

I mention these three cases for the purpose of calling attention to 
what seems to me to be the failure of lawyers and medical witnesses 
to present adequately to the lower, and therefore to the Supreme Courts, 
the true status of mental defectives in relation to crime, and as affecting 
the credibility of witnesses; also to warn lawyers against accepting the 
dicta of Supreme Court judges, who write opinions expressing views 
of mental deficiency based upon inadequate and sometimes incompetent 
medical testimony, incompetent in the sense that such witnesses are not 
sufficiently trained as experts, to give such testimony. 

Chief Justice Smith of the Supreme Court of Mississippi visited 
the Psychopathic Laboratory of the Municipal Court of Chicago, and, 
after seing a large number of mental defectives charged with serious 
crimes, stated that he feared the lower courts were not receiving accurate 
information regarding such cases, and stated that hereafter he would hesi- 
tate to confirm a death sentence without having the individual in person 
brought before the Supreme Court. This is a wise precaution because 
as yet lawyers and judges are not informed and the mental status of 
brutal criminals has been known to experts only about fifteen years. 
It was not known when I was in office as a prosecutor. 

Harley Beard, an Ohio boy, slew with an axe his employer, a farmer, 
and also the latter’s wife and mother when they came to his rescue. The 
boy then fled to Chicago. Dr. Moyer, on seeing his photograph, gave 
out an interview saying that the youth was a “moron.” The Chicago 
Tribune asked Dr. Hickson to examine Beard. He was found to be 
eight years old mentally and to be affected with dementia praecox as 
well. 

After the affirmance of Beard’s sentence of execution by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, and after the execution, two of the judges of that 
court, while visiting our Laboratory, came across the record of the mental 
examination of Harley Beard, and for the first time were apprised of 
the true mental status of the youth. Thus. are matters disposed of in 
the lower courts, and, as a consequence, supreme courts are not advised 
of the facts regarding mental responsibility. Supreme courts, on the 
other hand, are influenced in such cases by public opinion and ‘sustain 
verdicts of juries in brutal and atrocious cases irrespective of what they 
assume to be fine distinctions in respect to insanity. 

If the courts, both trial and appellate, dealt with these cases on their 
merits, legislation would soon be enacted segregating such offenders be- 
fore the offense, instead of seeking, in the traditional and futile way, to 
intimidate other defectives by hangings after worthy persons have lost 
their lives. 


Intimate Contact With Murderers 
During an experience of ten years as a prosecuting attorney in Chi- 


cago I had occasion to try many criminal cases including seven which 
resulted in the infliction of the death penalty. These cases were tried 
prior to the rediscovery of Mendel’s Law of Heredity, and prior to 
the discovery of dementia praecox by Kraepelin and the development 
of its diagnosis by Bleuler. I noticed that most criminals appeared to 
be both physically and mentally deteriorated, but believed that they were 
what they were and did what they did because they were wicked and 
depraved, when if they wished they could have been moral and honest. 
Their lives, I supposed, were the result of a bad bringing up, a poor en- 
vironment, bad example at home, and of an unchristian life in general. 
This was the traditional view of the legal profession, the judges and 
the public. The repeated failure of punishments to deter others often 
challenged our theories and the similarity of type of offender and offense 
attracted our notice. The uniformity in the number of crimes from year 
to year in proportion to population, the similar character and conditions 
of crime, the fact that the criminal age began ‘early and was between 
18 and 24 years and that only about 2 per cent of the population were 
ever charged with crime seemed sufficient to indicate that there was some- 
thing inherently defective in this percentage of the race. But the courts 


were not concerned with the criminal himself, only with the question ~ 


whether or not he had violated the law. That was the sole test. If he 
had, the prescribed punishment was voted by the jury and the court 
sentenced. As the years went by with repeated crime waves despite our 
efforts, I began to feel skeptical of the wisdom of some of our laws and 
of our method of crime suppression through the example of punish- 
ment. At one time we had fourteen under sentence of death in the 
county jail, when three more youths came up for trial for a murder 
committed incident to robbery. The State’s Attorney requested the court 
on a plea of guilty to sentence them for life to stop the legal flow of 
blood in order that the public might not be shocked by the spectacle. 


Case of Richard Ivens 


Finally it fell to my lot to prosecute a youth, Richard Ivens, for the 
brutal murder of a young woman who was snatched from the public 
streets just ‘before dusk and foully murdered. The alienists for the 
state testified that though he was backward, he knew right from wrong 
and was therefore responsible. I called nine of his school teachers who 
testified he was backward and I tried to guide the jury to a life im- 
prisonment. But the jury executed him. Prof. Munsterberg of Harvard 
telegraphed our Supreme Court where the case was pending for a super- 
sedeas that the youth was irresponsible and that his alleged confession 
was untruthful. Later Prof. Munsterberg in his book, “On the Witness 
Stand,” claimed that the confession was false and that this youth was 
innocent. This boy committed the crime and his confession was truth- 
ful, but I now know that he was feeble-minded, about nine years of 
mental age and that he suffered from dementia praecox, in addition, de- 
fects of both intellect and emotions, a condition to which Prof. Bleuler 
of Zurich has given the name “propfhebephrenia.” His crime was the 
result of his mental condition solely, and he was not responsible in spite 
of our laws and our alienists. This case so impressed me with the in- 
adequacy of our methods because of our failure to study the criminal 
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himself, that I concluded when soon afterwards J became head of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago to put the cases of all youths between 17 and 
21 years in one court known as the Boys’ Court, and to create a psycho- 
pathic laboratory with a capable alienist at the head into which all de- 
fendants suspected of mental defects would be sent for examination in 
order that the court might be properly advised and the cause of justice 
promoted. It is not the intention or ‘purpose of society or the law to 
hold the insane and irresponsible to the accountability of the sane and 
responsibile. 


Inadequate Defenses 


Besides so many of this type owing to their poverty and that of their 
parents are not properly defended on the question of their mental status. 

Where capital punishment is inflicted the insane and defective mur- 
derers are usually hung, while higher grade criminals of the type that 
commit crimes against public justice, embezzle from the city, county or 
state, bribe jurors and corrupt legislators, often go unwhipped of justice. 
Such hangings give the public the false impression that criminal law 
is effectively enforced while, as against clever criminals, it may be broken 
down. Many a prosecutor has made a reputation for efficiency by ferocity 
toward the insane, feeble-minded and irresponsible. 

Before we opened our Laboratory Dr. Stewart Paton of Princeton 
told me that I should be careful in the selection of the alienist who was 
to head so large and important a clinic as I was about to institute. He 
told me at that time that Germany was twenty years in advance of 
England and the United States in the diagnosis of mental diseases and 
that I should put no man at the head of such a clinic who had not spent 
at least two years with Kraepelin or Bleuler. Dr. Frederick Mott of 
London confirmed what Dr. Paton said, and so guided by these eminent 
men I sought a director with such training and found him in Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Hickson, at one time a member of Dr. Bleuler’s staff at Zurich. 
Dr. Hickson’s diagnoses brought to us an explanation for criminal be- 
havior on the part of those who commit the crimes of robbery, burglary, 
homicide as the result of robbery and burglary, and assault upon women. 
These are cold blooded crimes and the emotions of the perpetrators of 
them are below zero. Offenders of this type we found were generally 
both feeble-minded and emotionally defective. We found that a defective 
intelligence was a misfortune, a defective affectivity or emotion, a calam- 
ity and a defective intelligence and affectivity, a catastrophe. The im- 
portance of the affectivity in its relation to the intelligence was a revela- 
tion to us which was emphasized in case after case. We found that 
defects of the basal ganglia or the seat of affectivity governed behavior 
more than defects of the intellect. The affectivity (emotions) is the gate- 
way to the intellect, to our personality. It is the expression of our per- 
sonality regulated by the intellect. The affectivity is the cement of our 
intellect. It holds it together and gives it form, meaning and substance. 
Flour, water, yeast and salt may be likened to intellectual entities. Their 
combination into bread illustrates the affectivity. Images, memories, 
attention, association, reasoning and judgment are intellectual processes 
and when emotions stir action, behavior results, It is therefore of the 
greatest importance in every sphere of human endeavor. Deviations 
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therefore from the normal in this field are very important and press for- 
ward most urgently for solution. The largest group of such deviations 
is known as the dementia praecox group. Here we see plus and minus 
deviations from the normal of the most frightful consequences to the 
individual and his environment. Such affective deviation as is found in 
dementia praecox is plainly one of the most important roles in our social, 
commercial and industrial life. It is important for lawyers and judges 
to appreciate this fact in order to understand types of criminal behavior. 
It is especially important for the teacher to understand its significance 
because she must get to the intellect via the affectivity. It is important 
to the eugenist because he must get control of the affective factors in 
order to reach his aim. A study of defective affectivity will throw light 
on the normals as to their affectivity, which is much more significant and 
dynamic than their intellects. 


The Highest Type of Mind 


The highest type normal mind is the one where both the intellectual 
and the emotional centers of the brain are of super-quality. Such a 
mind had Abraham Lincoln. The affectivity is best illustrated in the 
letter he wrote Mrs. Bixby upon the loss of her five sons in the Civil War. 


Dear Madam: 

I have been shown in the files of the War Department a statement of 
the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts that you are the mother of five sons 
who have died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how weak and 
fruitless must be any words of mine which should attempt to beguile you 
from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot refrain from 
tendering to you the consolation that may be found in the thanks of the 
Republic they died to save. I pray that our heavenly Father may assuage 
the anguish of your bereavement, and leave you only the cherished memory 
of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must be yours to have 
laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The fine play of the emotions is seen also in the second inaugural 
message: “The Mystic Chords of Memory stretching from every bat- 
tlefield to every patriot’s heart and hearthstone all over the broad land, 
will yet swell the chorus of the Union when touched as surely they will 
be by the better angels of our nature.” 

This type of mind was also possessed by Theodore Roosevelt. He 
had a high-powered intellect, combined with a well-balanced, highly or- 
ganized emotional nature. This fine balance of feeling tone and intellect 
enabled Col. Roosevelt to know in advance what the majority of well- 
meaning and intelligent people would think about a matter. He, there- 
fore, could lead unerringly in the right direction. This delicate comple- 
mental feeling tone is related to the right functioning of the intellect 
and it helped Col. Roosevelt to have a proper appreciation of real values 
and gave him a true focus on the future. 

Conscientiousness was the key-note of his character and this quality 
of mind is a criterion of the highest intelligence. If you wish to know 
what I mean by this emotional feeling tone combined with high intellect, 
read “The Great Adventure on the Death of Quentin.” Note the fine 
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play of the emotions! How the intellect struggles through the falling 
tears to tell us that mothers must sacrifice their sons in order that the 
nation may live! 

On the other hand, note the tragic failure of men in high positions 
in great emergencies and facing large opportunities whose emotional tone 
is below the requirements of the great occasion and of their intellects. 
The quality of their thinking lacks the clarity, the ethics and the morality 
that only a fine emotional equipment would supply. And in a crisis, 
when weighty questions await immediate solution, a man without a 
sound affectivity is like a ship at sea in a storm without a rudder. So 
much for the normal with high and low affectivity. 


Typical Criminals 


Recurring to the criminal type with present day knowledge I can 
look back upon great criminal trials I was engaged in and interpret the 
significance of conduct, and diagnose the mental condition of murderers 
who were prosecuted and hanged. I will mention a few. 

George Jacks committed a brutal murder, motive robbery, with an 
iron rod over which he had slipped a piece of lead pipe wrapped with 
cloth, in order to give a stunning deadly blow which would ‘leave no 
marks upon the victim’s head. He appeared intelligent and had been a 
Deputy Sheriff and a Deputy U. S. Marshal in Michigan. He wrote 
me a well written letter before his death admitting his guilt and holding 
me blameless for his fate. Twenty years afterwards Judge Frank!Baker, 
the trial judge, in a conversation about our laboratory, suddenly turned 
to me in a low tone and said, “Was Jacks right?” meaning normal. This 
case had been on his mind. I told him Jacks was a defective in intellect 
and emotion, Bleuler’s “propfhebephrenia,” that this double defect of the 
mind was the cause of his criminal career. Since then I have learned 
that he probably committed three murders in Muskegon, Michigan, before 
coming to Chicago. His full record will be printed in an appendix to 
this address. This was my first death case. Ivens, heretofore mentioned, 
was my last. The four others I now know to have been of the same 
type. Among them were the three so-called car barn bandits, who com- 
mitted two murders, and in resistance to arrest, committed three more. 
Van Dine was epileptic in addition, and had a sister in the Lincoln School 
for the feeble-minded. Neidemeyer, the desperado, was ‘of the type 
known as propfhebephrenia, and so was Marks, the third of the group. 

Johan Hoch, a wife murderer, mentioned in the 219 IIl., page 265, 
was the sixth capital case I had. He had killed six other women before 
the one he was tried for killing. His intelligence was that of a high 
grade moron and his emotions were zero. In those days we did not under- 
stand Bleuler’s “propfhebephrenia.” I have convicted many other mur- 
derers who were not executed who were of this type. Only one of the 
seven executed whom I prosecuted, a negro by the name of Lattimore, 
might have been normal, though I doubt it. ~ 

In Cook County since 1914, twenty-seven murderers have been hanged. 
Ten of them had been examined in our psychopathic laboratory, and we 
had special information concerning the mental status of two others. 
These were all mentally defective on both the intellectual and emotional 
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sides. The other fifteen not examined were, no doubt, of the same men- 
tal type. ; : 

Ligregni’s trial was attended by Judge Stiefel of Zurich. He had 
heard Bleuler testify in his court in regard to “propfhebephrenia” and 
he said Ligregni was of this type and left our Criminal Court in disgust 
because Ligregni’s defect was not recognized by the authorities. 

Edward Wheed, known as “Ammunition Wheed,” one of the others 
hanged for the Winslow factory payroll murder, was a moron with de- 
mentia praecox and wrote letters, prior to the murder, from the Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, penitentiary to his counsel in which his defect was made 
apparent. The stereotypy of his writing would be a warning to a well 
trained .prison physician upon whose report he would not have been 
paroled. : 

The physician of this penitentiary, while a visitor to our Laboratory, 
was shown these letters and their significance was pointed out to him. 
Judge Daniel P. Trude of our court happened in. Judge Trude’s wife - 
and two daughters, while being driven in a cab on one of Chicago’s 
streets, had just been run into by a youth driving an automobile at fifty 
miles an hour across a boulevard. Both daughters were injured severely. 
The offender in this case had been driving a stolen car. It had been dis- 
covered that he was on parole from Leavenworth penitentiary and was 
a mental defective. Judge Trude blamed the Doctor for the release of 
such an individual. The Doctor replied, apologetically: “I have a new 
conception of my responsibility when I run into such facts as these.” 

Three other cases deserve special mention. 


The Church Case 


Church in order to obtain possession of a $5,000 Packard: car had 
induced two salesmen, Daugherty and Asmus to enter his basement, one 
at a'time. Daugherty’s body was found brutally mutilated in the Des 
Plaines River a day afterwards and Asmus’ body was found buried be- 
neath the garage floor behind the house. 

Church left for his former home at Adams, Wis., with the new 
Packard car, and left in the basement the bloody hatchet, the bloody 
rope, the blood-soiled contract for the car, the hats of the victims and 
other evidences of his crime. Church was a low grade feeble-minded 
dementia praecox katatonia with catalepsy—a familiar sight in the wards 
of all large insane asylums. He became unconscious forty days before 
he was hanged and did not regain consciousness. During the time he 
lay unconscious in jail he was declared sane in a special proceeding in 
the court room. Dr. Hickson was called in by the jail physician to de- 
termine whether he would live until that event could take place. Dr. 
Hickson’s diagnosis with comment is printed in the appendix to this 
address. 

Jurors in such cases revert to the primitive. In barbarous times, the 
first person to hear of Church’s brutal deed would have killed him with 
a stone, and society in the face of such acute provocation returns to its 
primitive instincts. But, of course, we cannot claim this is civilization! 
Church’s execution did not prevent other defectives of this double type 
“propfhebephrenia” from committing murders. The killings in Chicago 
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are still going on! Church’s execution rid the world of a worthless being, 
but, and this is the important consideration, Daugherty and Asmus, 
worthy citizens, are dead! Preventive measures that would have identi- 
fied Church as dangerous in school, and before he killed would have led 
to his incarceration in a segregated farm colony, where he could have 
earned his own living and the valuable lives of Daugherty and Asmus 
would have been preserved. The expense of Church’s trial would have 
maintained him many years, to say nothing of the economic loss to so- 
ciety in the deaths of Daugherty and Asmus. 


Frank Zagar’s Case 


Frank Zagar’s case is also of special interest. He was brought to 
our laboratory by a policeman who insisted that the doctor examine him 
even though he was not charged with crime. The doctor found him to 
be 8 years old though chronologically he was 20. He was also a de- 
mentia praecox—Bleuler’s propfhebephrenia. He was sent to the de- 
tention hospital. Later it was learned that previously he had gone fish- 
ing with some boys and had proposed to them that they rob a Greek 
workman. The other boys refused but he went back. Shots were heard, 
and a dead man was found. He was tried and executed. On cross ex- 
amination he was asked where he was earlier in the day of the killing 
and he blurted out—‘‘dats when I bumped off de other guy” and sure 
enough further search disclosed another corpse in the bushes. At the 
execution he showed no fear. Jailer Lee, an army veteran, said, “He 
was the hardest boiled guy I ever saw.” He refused to kiss his mother 
good bye, and swore at Sisters of Mercy. These cases have no emotional 
reactions to their own death. 

On the day of the execution I saw his brother in the laboratory dis- 
playing paranoid symptoms. A year later he came of his own accord 
to the laboratory. He had delusions that a fellow student in one school 
was interfering with his attentions to a beautiful young woman in an- 
other school and he was in doubt whether to remove one of them or 
commit suicide. The young man in question and the girl were sent for 
and neither had ever seen the other. While we were preparing to com- 
mit him he escaped, and was just heard from the other day when he 
appeared at the young woman’s school armed to annoy her. At this 
writing he has not been apprehended.* 


Subnormal Feelings 


Dennis Anderson, another of these cases, may be mentioned. He was 
feeble-minded plus dementia praecox katatonia. While he was awaiting 
execution his spiritual adviser called upon me and said that Dennis did 
not seem worried by his fate. Someone had applied to Gov. Lowden 
for a commutation of sentence and when it was refused the spiritual 
adviser said Dennis waved his hand exultingly as if at a ball game and 
cried out: ‘Gov. Lowden turned me down, Gov. Lowden turned me 
down,” and, said the spiritual adviser, “I turned my face to the wall 
and wept.’ I sent for the laboratory report and the doctor brought the 


* Since the first printing of this address, sixty days ago, the young man in 
question, hearing that this man is lying in wait for him, and has threatened him, 
has been in court to ask for a warrant for his own safety. 
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information that the brother, John, had just been brought in for murder 
and that the diagnosis was like that of Dennis. The clergyman then 
said the mother seemed to pay no attention to the boys or their fate 
and the doctor reported that she too was afflicted. Inherited defects! 

These defects of the mind, of the intelligence, feeble-mindedness and 
of the affective centers, the basal ganglia, dementia praecox, are both 
of hereditary origin in 85 per cent of the cases. Feeble-mindedness is 
sometimes due to injuries to the brain at birth, usually to the first born 
child, or to damage due to accident in early life. But in the great majority 
of cases they are of hereditary origin. ; 

I have discussed these cases not because of the tragedy of their fate 
or because of “maudlin sympathy” for them, but in order to show what 
fundamental crime is, that it has an hereditary background, and to ac- 
count for its constant occurrence in spite of punishments of the most 
drastic sort. I refer to them also to commiserate the fate of their vic- 
tims, good men and women whom society did not protect by adequate 
and known means of crime prevention, and whose lives, therefore, have 
been forfeited to our ignorance. 

All these cases have had numerous conflicts with the law, prior to 
their last great crime and they could have been examined, diagnosed, and 
placed in farm colonies for their own protection and for the protection 
of society. 


Oversight Causes Fatality 


We have erected machinery for their detection in our Municipal Court. 
Once in a while inexperienced judges let them slip through their hands 
to the great hurt of society. As for example, a youth, Walter Krauser, 
was brought into our Boys’ Court seven times on trivial, though signifi- 
cant, charges. Four different judges who had recently been elected came 
in contact with him and each time he was released. 


The young woman who keeps the card index in the Boys’ Court and 
whose duty it was on his second appearance in court to write upon the 
card, “Send to the laboratory,” failed in that duty and the youth was 
not examined. With another youth, Bernard Grant, he engaged in the 
robbery of an Atlantic & Pacific Grocery Store, and is charged with kill- 
ing a brave police officer. Upon reading of the murder I sent for the cards 
in the Boys’ Court. He had been there seven times, and the officials failed 
to send him to the laboratory. Seven chances society had to isolate him. 
Seven times officials failed in their duty with the result to society of a 
dead officer, a widow and several children left fatherless. The city will 
pension the officer’s family. I asked the judges who failed in their duty 
to attend the officer’s funeral and the girl to send flowers. 


This youth is feeble-minded plus dementia praecox katatonia. The 
family of this youth, his father, mother and four sisters are similar de- 
fectives. The case is referred to in the appendix. He is under sentence 
of death. Crime can be anticipated in such cases, and would have,been 
in the ordinary operations of the Municipal Court. (Since this address 
was made Krauser, who under sentence of death had received a new trial 
315 Ill. 485, and while in jail awaiting trial killed Bernard Grant, who 
was under sentence of death for the same offense as Krauser.) 
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Dr. Hickson causes to be committed about 1,500 per year to institu- 
tions for the defective and his department costs the city but $15,000 
per year, while all the courts and all the police convict about 1,200 at 
a cost to the city of nearly $10,000,000 per year. 

There is this difference also in favor of the laboratory, the average 
period of confinement is longer than that of the criminal courts. 

During the war Surgeon-General Gorgas, of the United States Army, 
sent for me on the suggestion of Dr. Truman W. Brophy, of Chicago, and 
observed and discussed at length the work of our Laboratory. He was 
impressed with what I told him of our experience with persons of de- 
fective emotions, the praecox cases. I referred to the fact that very lit- 
tle had been reported by the army physicians in regard to such defects, 
and he asked me to request the Municipal Court of Chicago to open a 
clinic for army physicians. He said he would send from seventy-five to 
one hundred doctors to our clinic, where they could see twenty cases 
a day, or one hundred a week. 

This clinic for United States Army physicians was to be opened in 
1918 upon Gen. Gorgas’ return from Europe, where he was to go for 
a three weeks’ stay. He asked me to have all arrangements made and 
to notify him upon his return. I advised him to open another clinic 
with Dr, Southard of Boston. But, while Gen. Gorgas was abroad, the 
armistice came, the war ceased and the clinic was abandoned. This in- 
cident reveals the alertness and iprogressiveness of this distinguished 
physician. 

General Enoch H. Crowder, Judge Advocate General of the United 
States Army, after examining the report of our Psychopathic Labora- 
tory, said that he believed that Germany had been in advance of other 
countries in this field owing to the fact that the youth of the nation had 
been examined as a part of the standing army discipline and had been 
under critical observation for a year or two, the result being that mental 
counterfeits were identified. 


Crime Is Abnormality 


So far I have emphasized mental deficiency in connection with crimes 
of violence, but mental deficiency lies equally at the bottom of all intrinsic 
crimes, the type of crime depending upon the nature and extent of the 
defect. This is made apparent in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Annual 
Reports of the Municipal Court of Chicago, pages 188 to 250, where the 
diagnoses of a large number of law breakers, their types of crime, and 
their criminal histories, are recorded. An indication of the type of defect 
most common may be gathered in a list of 2,000 cases. 

The judges send only suspected cases to the laboratory. Out of 779 
cases in the Boys Court, there were 654 suffering from dementia praecox, 
or about 84 per cent; 109 psychopathic constitution, or about 13 per cent, 
and 10 epilepsies, or less than two per cent. 

In the Morals Court, out of 464 cases of females, 260 or 36 per cent 
were dementia praecox; 92 psychopathic constitution, or 19 per cent, 
and 4 epilepsies, or less than one per cent. 

Out of 359 cases of males in the Morals Court, 107 were dementia 
praecox, 110 psychopathic constitution, and 4 epilepsies. 
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Out of 657 cases of males in the Domestic Relations Court, 236 were 
dementia praecox; 295 psychopathic constitution, and 3 epilepsies. ; 

In the outside criminal branches of 270 males, 107 were dementia 
praecox ; 68 psychopathic constitution, and 5 epilepsies. 

Out of 152 females, 84 were dementia praecox; 41 psychopathic con- 
stitution, and one epilepsy. 

You will observe, therefore, that dementia praecox plays the highest 
role and is the criminal psychosis par excellence. 

One of the elements in the Binet-Simon intelligence tests is drawing 
a simple diagram from memory. This is the test for visual memory. 
Thousands of such tests had been made in our Laboratory when it was 
discovered, while preparing a number of drawings for reproduction in a 
report, that the peculiarities of the drawings are related to the kind of 
mental defect. In other words, each type of defective has its own way of 
departing from the standard diagram. Further study of this matter 
confirmed the finding and evidence of it was presented to the public in 
one of our Municipal Court reports in which many typical drawings were 
printed. So clearly do the drawings reveal the type of defective that we 
have come to call them “mental finger-prints.” When this discovery was 
made public Dr. Zapas of Zurich made an independent investigation which 
confirmed our finding. This is the only discovery which our Laboratory 
claims. Its work, while more extensive in point of time and number of 
subjects than any other, is in other respects merely corroborative of the 
previous findings of European researches. It should be added, however, 
that even the discoverers in this field did not have the abundance of clini- 
cal material strictly in the criminal field that has been available in Chicago. 


Touches Life at Many Points ~* 


After all, the real significance of this work is not confined by any 
means to what we started out to consider—the problem of crime. The 
quick and certain diagnosis of defectiveness in a number of definite classes 
is an addition to human knowledge and power which transcends such a 
limited field as criminology. 

The persons of stunted intellect and moral defect are scattered all 
through society. They account for the greatest burden of educators, 
from the kindergarten to the university. They account for many of the 
wife desertions, the bizarre and often cruel domestic entanglements, and 
the divorces. They account for the carelessness, the irresponsibility, 
and the quarrelsomeness, which check industrial production. They ac- 
count for some of the needless civil litigation and for much of the lying 
of witnesses. 

They account for much of the political looting of cities and states. 
In large cities the moral defectives of keen intelligence often induce the 
unsuspecting public to elect them to office. They flock together just as 
do men of high character. After having control of the machinery of 
government they leave an empty treasury, defective public works, a de- 
moralized police department and they put upon the public the suspicion 
that they are indeed victims of “unmitigated democracy.” 

Moral defectives, both those with normal and those with inferior in- 
telligence, supply the basis of sensational news for our newspapers. Ever 
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since Mr. Pulitzer told the cub reporters: “If a dog bites a man, that 
is not news; if a man bites a dog, that is news,” the bizarre conduct of 
mental defectives has appeared in great headlines. The fact that, in a 
well ordered society, the actors of these news reports would be in the 
insane asylum, does not alter the matter. Of course the public would 
soon tire of just such news coming from within the asylum as it now 
devours concerning individuals of the same type who are outside the 
asylum. So much has been written of the Burch case in Los Angeles 
that if the columns were pasted together they would circle the earth at 
the equator. And yet Burch was obviously a case of dementia praecox 
with paranoid trends. 

Irresponsibility is the quintessential unsocial characteristic of both 
general classes of defectives, the morons and the psychopaths. The com- 
petent members of the community have to guard these defectives, endure 
their depredations and make good their waste—often doing all these things 
without being fully aware of the burden or the cause for it. 

Now, what is the great menace from irresponsibility at the present 
time? Obviously it is the easy reproduction of the unfit. The majority 
of competent men and women are putting rigid limitation upon the num- 
ber of their offspring. It is the natural reaction of their sense of re- 
sponsibility. The defectives have as much instinct for reproduction as 
normals, some ‘of them much more. They lack the innate inhibitions 
against easy and rapid reproduction. 

And what has society done in the face of this threatening situation? 
Has it made it 'difficult or impossible for defectives to propagate? 


Reproduction of the Unfit 


On the contrary, society has devoted itself with frenzied zeal to en- 
courage the propagation of the unfit. It does this in both indirect and 
direct ways; indirect by placing no bar to the union of the unfit, or 
the union.of unfit with the fit; direct by exerting itself in every con- 
ceivable way that nature and science can suggest to keep alive every 
child born to the unfit and to feed and develop every such child until 
he or she is old enough to reproduce (excepting, of course, the imbecile 
and the idiot). 

Psychopathic surveys of definite districts in New Jersey, New York, 
Indiana, Minnesota, and other states in |recent years have proved the 
tendency of subnormals to mate with their kind. They multiply more 
rapidly under the protected environment which modern society so gen- 
erously provides than normal stocks, which subject themselves to severe 
limitations. This thing is going on in every state and every city, worse 
perhaps in some places than in others, but capable of spreading like typhus 
or plague from place to place. 

There have always been defectives and defective stocks, but until quite 
recently the environment of northern peoples was so harsh and rigorous 
that the defective stocks tended constantly !to be uprooted, to be bred 
out. The defectives had much the higher mortality rate, especially among 
infants. Now we find the ordinary conditions of a century ago, to go 
no farther back, absolutely reversed. The normals have cut their rate 
of reproduction and at the same time have actually invited defectives 
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to multiply freely with a guaranty that their offspring will be coddled 
and nourished and protected and brought by every artificial means to 
an age when reproductive instincts will provide another generation. _ 

At the present day the defectives are multiplying as never before in 
the entire history of the race. A great part of the earnest and zealous 
thought and effort of the community is bent upon enabling this degenerate 
stream to become wider. The limitation of offspring has foolishly been 
called race suicide. It is not. Race suicide lies in the encouragement 
of the unfit. 

Of course nature will supply in time a corrective, if we are not clever 
enough to restore the equilibrium by conscious action. But nature’s 
cure will mean a loss of what we call civilization as the route to the 
old conditions of privation and rigorous living. When neither normal 
nor defective has any hospital or asylum, but both must shift for them- 
selves in a relentless struggle with natural forces, as was our history 
through countless ages, the unfit will again diminish and the fit'be re- 
stored to their rightful ascendency. 

It may be that this is the only way. Some of the alternatives are 
frankly unthinkable. We cannot deliberately reproduce the hardships 
of life which our forefathers fought and subdued. We cannot withdraw 
from the unfit the benefit of medical and surgical aid, the lying-in hos- 
pitals, the free clinics of a dozen kinds. We cannot avoid protecting 
them from infectious diseases, from unwholesome food and from the 
depredations of their own kind and the wiles of the profit-seeking and 
ruthless normals. For our own protection we have to keep them and 
their offspring well. We cannot solve the problem by making over all 
our cities into protective environment so that the defective will have no 
opportunity to steal, or assault, or corrupt the young. That would be a 
swift descent to hell, for with a policeman on every corner and no 
saloon ianywhere there would still be just as rapid reproduction as ever. 

We cannot do what our ancestors did at a not remote period, put to 
death every incorrigible criminal. That would help us out to a con- 
siderable extent, but it is impossible. We cannot deport our undesirable 
stocks. We have not been able thus far to keep other countries from 
unloading on us. We cannot unsex all our defectives. That would be 
the easiest, the cheapest and the surest method. It would purify the 
life stream in a few years. But public opinion will not at this time 
sustain such practices on a scale commensurate with the need. 


Imperative Need of Farm Colonies 


There remains seemingly but one alternative, which is to segregate 
the defective delinquents in state controlled colonies'where the protective 
environment which they need can be created. Under such control there 
is an abrupt end to criminal depredations and to reproduction. Both 
great needs of society are met. The need of the individual defective 
is likewise met, for he is given an opportunity to live to the limit of 
his powers, whatever that limit may be in each individual case. He 
will have all his worries and troubles removed, existence will no longer 
- anguish and agony for him, but a sensible balancing of work and 
play. 
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These farm colonies for defectives are soon to be common enough. 
They will be in operation long before people generally realize the mo- 
mentum which real race suicide has gained. They will greatly reduce 
the cost of the defective to society generally and to the state. For the 
defective will be able to pay his way when given proper restraints and 
wise management. And other institutions which are well intended, but 
have practically failed because defectiveness was not understood, will 
be relieved and permitted to accomplish some good. 


Experts Needed 


The greatest limitation today upon immediate entry upon such a pro- 
gramme is not the lack of public understanding or the inertia of legis- 
latures, but the inability to produce on short notice the psychopathic 
experts who are qualified to sort out and classify the subnormals. It 
will take some time to provide the teaching staffs and to turn out such 
experts. There will be no lack of public opinion by the time the new 
type of psychological alienist is provided in sufficient numbers. And by 
that time the need for stopping the poisoning of the racial stream will 
be pretty thoroughly understood. Enormous revenues are required for 
the maintenance of insane asylums. This line of expenditure increases 
faster than any other, and yet there are more insane at large 'than in 
asylums. It lies within human power, though the complete ideal may 
never be achieved, to prevent insanity and defectiveness to such a degree 
that an outspoken case will be as rare as a case of leprosy. 

We are forced to believe, in view'of the accepted facts, that there 
must be a turning of the tide before long. 

In conclusion I must beg your indulgence for the length of this 
address and for anticipated typographical errors due to over-speedy pro- 
duction. Work of this nature, it must be understood, is but the by- 
product of an exceedingly busy life. 

In order to emphasize the relationship between crime and heredity I 
have published herewith appendices of typical cases showing the diagnoses 
of inheritable mental defects and the case and family histories of scores 
of criminals. I call it the “mine run” of the criminal courts. 

The facts found in these typical case histories should make us realize 
that the conservation of human resources must be the high aim of so- 
ciety and of government. A common understanding of the situation, I 
believe, will bring to the cause of eugenics the fervor that inspires re- 
ligion. Let us reverse the Chinese custom of revering ancestors; let 
us improve and idealize our posterity. 


APPENDIX I. 
Cases Prosecuted by Harry Olson Which Resulted in Hanging 


George H. Jacks: Now known to have been a high grade moron plus 
dementia praecox katatonia. . 

Harry Van Dine: Now known to have been a high grade moron plus 
dementia praecox, plus epilepsy. 
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Peter Niedemeyer: Now known to have been a middle grade moron 
plus dementia praecox katatonia. 


Gustav Marks: Now known to have been a low grade moron plus de- 


mentia praecox katatonia. 

John Lattimore: Supposed to have been normal. 

Johann Hoch: Now known to have been a high grade moron plus de- 
mentia praecox katatonia. : 

Richard Ivens: Now known to have been a middle grade moron plus 
dementia praecox katatonia. 


Record of George H. Jacks 


CITY OF GHICAGS 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE 


Bureau of Identification 
April 24, 1923. 
Honorable Harry Olson, 
Chief Justice, Municipal Court, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Judge: 

In answer to your letter of April 23, following is our record of George H. 
Jacks: 

No. 12652—As George C. Brown, arrested at Chicago, Illinois, September 
5, 1896, charge, shoplifting. September 4, 1896, prisoner stole feather valued 
at $10.00 from Marshall Field and Company, retail store. Recovered in prison- 
er’s possession when arrested. Held to Criminal Court on $300.00 bond. Justice 
Underwood. October 31, 1896, sentenced to 60 days H. of C. and fined $18.30. 

As William Jones, alias George H. Jacks, arrested October 12, 1896, charge, 
shoplifting. On October 10, 1896, prisoner stole rubber coat valued at $3.00. 
Held to C. C. on $300.00 bonds. Justice Richardson. January 12, 1897, sen- 
tenced to 90 days H. of C. 

As George H. Jacks, arrested December 30, 1897, 2 charges of burglary, 
one charge of robbery, and one charge of assault to kill. On August 25, 1897, 
prisoner Jacks, with man named A. Biswanger, held up Mrs. Emma Hager- 
nour, 46 Fowler street at 541 N. Clark street and took $465.00 in cash, and 
jewelry valued at $2,000.00. Cash or jewelryinot recovered. At the same 
time he assaulted her with his hands and feet and left her in a critical con- 
dition. Biswanger gave Jacks the information about the flat and jewelry. 

On October 29, 1897, prisoner stole bicycle, store of the Union Bicycle 
Co., at 323 Wabash avenue. Entrance was gained through the rear window 
of store. Bicycle was valued at $110.00. Bicycle was recovered in the posession 
of Jacks at 1715 Wabash avenue. 

Disposition—January 1898—Grand Jury, No bills. ss 

As George H. Jacks, arrested March 13, 1898, charged of murder. On 
February 26, 1898, George H. Jacks, in company with Edwart Nugent and 
L. Stenhelmer, assaulted Andrew F. Magee in a hallway at 2030 Indiana 
avenue and struck him on the head with an iron instrument, fracturing his 
skull, effect from which Magee died at the County Hospital. The other two 
prisoners, Nugent and Steinhelmer, were held as accessories. On October 14, 
1898, Jacks was sentenced to be hanged. 

Following is our record of George Jacks, previously to his Chicago arrests: 

As George Jacks, February 8, 1890, sentenced to five years State Pen. at 
ae) Michigan, Register No. 4742, from Muskegon County, charge of 
arceny. 

Discharged February 21, 1894, 


f Yours very truly, 
(Signed) ; ; M. P. EVANS, 
Chief Identification Inspector. 
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April 20, 1923. 
Hon. Harry Olson, 
917 City Hall, 
Chicago, Ill. 


My Dear Judge: 


George H. Jacks was born and raised in the City of Muskegon, Michigan. 
For many years he was an officer here; at one time a member of the Police 
force; for a good many years Deputy Sheriff; and at the time that he was 
Deputy Sheriff of this County he was also Deputy United States Marshal and 
held both of these offices at the time that he was arrested for burglary and 
larceny and tried and convicted in the Circuit Court for the County of Muske- 
gon and sentenced by that court to serve a term of years (I believe seven), 
in the State prison at Jackson. 


His disposition to steal and commit crime seemed to be inherent — a 
very part of his nature—and yet he went on in his criminal career here for a 
number of years with practically no suspicion against him. 


For some time, perhaps nearly two years before his arrest here, mysterious 
burglaries were committed and many things taken from flats and houses, a 
good deal of which was of no use or of real value to anyone and during this 
time no track or trace or clue could be obtained of the perpetrators to these 
mysterious burglaries. Some family would be away. No one left in their 
flat over night and when they returned the next day there would be nothing 
in their residence. Furniture and everything would be gone. In one instance, 
a flat was cleaned out of furniture and equipment within one-half block of 
Police Headquarters and no one had seen any of this occur. 


After a time the officers were discussing it. It seemed strange to them 
that when anything of this sort happened, it was a time when Jacks was present 
or somewhere close around the happening. A suspicion of Jack’s connection 
with these matters began to take form in the minds of one or two officers. No 
one else took any stock in them. Jacks was closely watched for some time 
without any avail but a day came when he was attending the Federal Court 
in Grand Rapids as an officer and perhaps as witness and these suspicions 
had taken sufficient form by this time that it was determined that day to 
make an investigation. 


One of the things that helped cause suspicion was that while Jacks’ parents 
lived within a few blocks of the City Hall and he made that his home, he 
also, not only maintained a room in a building a little more than a block from 
the City Hall but a couple of suites of rooms. So in his absence this day 
his rooms were broken into by the officials and there was found practically 
all the goods that had been stolen and carried away as the fruits of these 
various burglaries over a couple of years. Not only that, but the officers 
then went to the house of the parents of Jacks and found that it was prac- 
tically furnished with stolen articles. 

He was arrested on telephone orders to Grand Rapids and brought back 
and tried and punished as I stated. 


When he was released from State prison, he immediately went to Chi- 
cago. From that time on, you have his »record better than I. 


Now, this gives you a very small and imperfect view of his career of 
crime in this city. There has been little doubt in the minds of people who 
Mba: here during Jacks’ career in Muskegon that several people were killed 

y Jacks. 


An old man from the north country came to Muskegon and had quite a 
large sum of money. He said he wanted to get married. Jacks offered to 
find a woman for him who would marry him and was around with him for 
several days when this man disappeared, dropped out of sight and was never 
seen or heard from again, although strenuous search was made for some trace 
of him. He was last seen with Jacks. Jacks was very flush with money after 
the disappearance of the old man. 


A boy by the name of Erwin, and a young brother of a very prominent 
lawyer of this city, David D. Erwin of the old time firm of Smith, Nims, 
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Hoyt and Erwin, was a collector for the Telephone Company and after a 
day’s collecting at North Muskegon came down to the dock to await a boat 
for Muskegon proper, and disappeared. The next day his body was found in 
the lake with his head injured and the money was gone. Jacks’ presence was 
traced to that immediate vicinity at that time and other facts were uncovered 
that left little doubt as to who was responsible for young Erwin’s death. But 
about that time he was tried and convicted of burglary and the other matter 
was allowed to drop. : 

While he was on trial for burglary, his attorney told him that if he did 
not get him some money as he had promised him every day during the trial, 
he would walk out of the case. One evening his attorney told him, unless 
the money was there the next morning he would take no further action in 
the trial. Jacks was out on bail and that night an old man that lived alone, 
five or six miles from the city and who was known to keep considerable money 
in his house was called to the door, struck over the head with an iron bar, 
almost killed and robbed of a considerable sum of money and Jacks paid his 
lawyer the money the next morning which he had promised. 


This will probably give you-as much as you need of this fellow’s career 
here. 
If there is anything further you wish, do not hesitate to write me. 


Very truly yours, 
STEPHEN H. CLINK. 


APPENDIX II. 
Diagnosis of Harvey Church 


“Death Chamber, Cook County Jail, February 22, 1922. 


“Bedside notes made by Dr. Wm. J. Hickson, in examination of Harvey 
Church, aged 23 years, condemned to death. 


“Case has the typical facies (masked face) and attitude of a dementia 
katatonia. His face and body are very pale. He is quite well nourished and 
has rather large frame and very good musculature. He lies out at full length 
in bed without the least sign of life except rather shallow movements of breath- 
ing of the chest. The eyelids are held cramped close together with some move- 
ments at times. It takes quite some force to open lids and eyeballs roll upward 
so that pupil is not visible unless eye is held forcibly placed which I was 
able to accomplish with some force, and by using sheet to prevent eye from 
slipping away. A very marked case of resistance and negativism. 


“If you press limbs up they resist downward. If you press them down- 
ward, they resist upward—the typical hard steel-like resistance of katatonia 
which you get nowhere else. It is peculiar to katatonia and easily recog- 
nizable to the touch of a trained hand. A simulator never gives you anything 
like it. His jaws locked solid. The lower teeth are closed up behind upper 
teeth so that when the lips are separated which has to be done with force 
as they are also in cramp, only one set of teeth, the upper, is visible. With 
all my weight and force, it was impossible for me to budge his lower jaw. 
He has to be tube fed, introducing the tube through one of the nostrils. 

“His feet were cramped. The arches are thrown up and the ball of the 
foot and heel are almost brought together. There is an excessive degree of 
cramping. The toes are also in cramp, each folded over the other toward 
the big toe, and held in such a cramp that it is next to impossible to move 
them the least bit. 

“There was a quantitative and qualitative alteration in the reflexes quite 
characteristic of basic nervous lesions. The reflexes could only be gotten once 
as the muscles went into a characteristic katatonic cramp that prevented fur- 
ther elicitation. Even the abdominal muscles showed this katatonic reaction. 


“Case is insensible to pain. Case has catalepsy accessoria (accessory 
catalepsy, i. e., catalepsy grafted on another nervous disorder, commonest 
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with dementia praecox). When I placed his limbs in an awkward, uncom- 
fortable position in which would fall from gravity, they were maintained there. 
This is also known as flexibilities cerea (waxy flexibility). 

“There is the marked vasomotor disturbance which so often accompanies 
katatonia. When the finger nail was drawn across the flesh it left a mark 
persisting for hours. 


“Case has marked katatonic cramp of bladder and bowels. It is nec- 
essary for the jail physician to catheterize bladder twice daily and also empty 
bowels of case artificially. 

“Outside of reflexes, it is impossible to get any kind of a reaction out 
of case. He maintains the same position without changing it in the least, in 
bed, for weeks. No matter what is said to him, there is not the least response 
or sign. No pain response. 

“The above description typifies in the most marked manner an extreme 
case of dementia praecox katatonia with catalepsy. It would be hard to get 
a more typical example. 

“The marked autismus (closed in personality), mutism, negativism, cramps, 
such as the typical masked face (dementia praecox facies), vasomotor changes, 
resistance, insensibility to all with reflexes present, the long continuance of 
the symptoms ee they may also last only a short time, the waxy flexibility 


of the limbs, etc., all give but one possible answer, dementia praecox katatonia 
with catalepsy.” 


APPENDIX III. 


Capital punishments in Cook County, Illinois, since February 13, 1915, to 
October 15, 1920, and those on whom the laboratory had a diagnosis including 
some of which the diagnosis was made by others. 

C. S. Smith, hanged February 13, 1915. Parents divorced. Clinical exam- 
ination of both in the laboratory, both mental cases, good intelligence. 

Harry Lindstrom, hanged February 15, 1918. Tested in the laboratory, 
low grade sociopath plus dementia praecox katatonia. 

Dennis Anderson, hanged July 19, 1918. Age 23; 11-114/5. High grade 
sociopath plus dementia praecox katatonia. His brother John, aged 17, tested 
low grade sociopath plus dementia praecox katatonia, was sent to Joliet for 
life on a murder charge. 

Albert Johnson, hanged February 28, 1919. Age 27. Tests high grade 
sociopath, dementia praecox katatonia. Mother and father of case, mental 
cases. Father has been in Dunning asylum. 

Thomas R. Fitzgerald, hanged October 17, 1919. Good intelligence, a de- 
mentia praecox case. 

John O’Brien, hanged February 20, 1920. We did not examine him but 
his two brothers were examinéd in the laboratory. They were both high grade 
morons, plus dementia praecox katatonia. One of the brothers was sen- 
tenced to Joliet penitentiary. 

Frank Zagar, hanged October 15, 1920. Age 21. Tested high grade 
sociopath, plus dementia praecox katatonia with paranoid trends. 

There were fifteen others hanged in Cook County during this period who 
were not in the Municipal Court and were not examined in our laboratory 
or so far as I know by any competent alienist. 

From the nature of their crimes and conduct resembling that of the others 
examined, there is no doubt but what they were of the same type mentally 
and that their crimes were due to their mental condition solely. 

Frank Ligregni, hanged November 9, 1921. Judge Steifel of Zurich at- 
tended his trial. He had heard Bleuler testify in court in cases where the 
defendant was of the type of defect of intellect and of the affectivity and he 
pronounced Ligregni of this type. He expressed astonishment that his.men- 
tal condition created no comment in our courts. 
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Edward Brisbane, hanged February 11, 1921. Age 27. Tested middle grade 
sociopath, plus dementia praecox katatonia. : 

Carl Wanderer, hanged December 30, 1921. Age 26. Tested middle grade 
sociopath, plus dementia praecox katatonia with paranoid trends. 

Harvey Church, hanged March 3, 1922. Age 23. Dementia praecox kata- 
tonia, plus cataleptic. 

Edward Wheed, hanged February 15, 1918, for murder while engaged in 
robbery at Winslow Bros. factory. Middle grade moron plus dementia praecox. 
He served time in Leavenworth penitentiary and wrote letters to his counsel 
the contents of which and the stereotypy of which were significant of his mental 
state. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Mine Run Output of the Criminal Branches of the Chicago Municipal Court— 
K. W. A. NOW UNDER SENTENCE TO HANG 


Case: K. W. A. Age 19 years. Diagnosis: Middle grade moron plus 
dementia praecox katatonia with Ganzer syndrome moderately developed, 
somewhat effeminate. 


Is now under sentence of death for the killing of a policeman while he 
was in the act of robbing a grocery store. Four different judges of the 
Municipal Court had this youth before them in the Boys’ Court, but failed 
to recognize him as a defective because of their own lack of experience with 
this type and did not send him to the Psychopathic laboratory. If sent there 
he would have been committed to an institution and the police officer, the 
father of several children, would now be alive. 


Had been out of work for two months before his last arrest. Has been 
arrested seven times in Boys’ Court. When at age of 14 he was stabbed by 
a playmate in the back with a pen knife, inflicting a deep wound. Boy was 
arrested but mother of case would not prosecute. His actions have been 
peculiar about the house. One time, a few months ago at night, he got up 
in the middle of the night to play the phonograph. At times he is moody. 
Likes to be left alone. 


Family History of Case K. W. A. 


Family History: Father: Middle grade moron (basal 8—total mental age 
9 1-5 years). Age 57. Born in Germany; in United States 52 years; laborer; 
present position, watchman at railroad crossing for the street car line. Pre- 
vious to that laborer in a factory for one year, when he was laid off. For 
twenty years previous to that worked in the Stock Yards stuffing sausages. 
Started at seventy-five cents a day, and getting $1.75 a day when he left; 
finally left because he could not stand the “chill house;”” somewhat alcoholic; 
never assumed the least responsibility, nor showed the least sign of interest 
nor care in his house or family. As a matter of fact, his interest sphere is 
reduced to almost nil as to everything, not even the present fate of his son, 
who is about to be “hanged” for murder arouses any perceptible reaction or 
change in him. He is totally illiterate, and can not even put down the number 
of his own house, in which he has lived for the past nine years. He is very 
slow minded, difficult for him to grasp the simplest thing; addresses ladies 
constantly as “No, sir,” and “Yes, sir.” He, however, gets very excited at 
times; his face becomes very flushed. One time he threw the landlord out 
of the house and was arrested, but was discharged. Case said “I had a ter- 
rible big head on me when I was small.” 

Father’s Father: Born in Germany; died age 47; 12 years after he came 
to the United States. He was sort of a contractor-builder after the Chicago 
fire. He became intimate with a “green-horn” girl, and left his wife and went 
to live with her as husband and wife. He had five children by her. His first 
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wife then went back to Germany, and finally suicided by hanging herself. 
The next day after his wife left, he brought his paramour into his home; she 
had been a domestic. He eventually married her after his wife hung herself. 
C., the father of our case, was aged 17 when his father died. C.’s father was a 
chronic alcoholic. C.’s father was extremely abusive, as C. says, “He used to 
lick me something terrible” and told his wife often he would like to get rid of 
his son. He used to kick him all over the floor with his big heavy boots, and 
C. says, “One time he kicked me so much he put a hole in my head.” He had 
been very abusive to C.’s mother also. She had attempted suicide twice before 
in Germany before coming to America, and succeeded on her third attempt 
after going back there. She was the mother of twelve children, all of whom 
died, except C 

Mother of Case: Age 54 (8-11), high-grade moron plus dementia praecox 
katatonia. Born in Germany. Before her marriage did general housework. 
Has had numerous nervous breakdowns and always in a bad mental state after 
the birth of her children, all of which were instrument cases. At one time, after . 
the birth of one of her children, she could not write her own name or remember 
the smallest things for several months, At one time she was at the hospital 
needing an operation, she became so nervous they took her home without per- 
forming the operation. Another time, when Case was three weeks old, she had 
typhoid pneumonia and left the hospital without permission. Her family physi- 
cian has treated her for years for hysteria. She has spells when she sinks to 
the floor yelling and groaning, when it takes two or three of the family to hold 
her down. She has many times grabbed many of her family, inflicting deep 
bruises on her arm. She has always had a violent temper, and at one time 
threw a coffee pot of boiling coffee on one of her sons, scalding his right arm 
so badly that for five or six weeks it was in a painful condition, brought about 
partly by the son’s attitude after being scalded, going into his room and locking 
the door, staying there so long that the shirt had to be cut off his arm; he 
sitting in the room suffering, not having his arm attended to until hours later. 
The mother had made three attempts at suicide previous to the arrest and con- 
viction of her son, once by turning on the gas, and twice by taking poison, 
lysol and iodine. Since the boy’s arrest, on the day that he was found guilty of 
the murder, she attempted suicide by taking roach powder and lysol. She was 
taken to the County Hospital for three days and from there to the Psychopathic 
Hospital,where she was kept strapped to the bed four days. The children used 
to dread her punishment: they were punished so hard and violently. 


Mother’s Father: Born in Germany; died at age of 63. He was a laborer. 
He was a stern man. 

Mother’s Mother: Born in Germany; died in Chicago at age 43. Heart 
trouble. Found dead. Had one illegitimate child. 


Mother’s Brother: (1) M. J. U. Age 50; works in bakery; has not been 
near his sister or any of the family since the trouble. (2) N. L. O. Died at age 
of 40 in Dunning State Insane Asylum, after being there one week. Had been 
insane a long time and at last police had to take him away. It was 32 years ago. 
Was a laborer at Stock Yards; had three children—1 son aged 34, who is feeble- 
minded, and has a charge of rape of 11-year-old girl pending against him; he is 
also an alcoholic. For a time he lived in K.’s home, where his actions were of 
pee ibicst. One daughter of N. L. O. is feeble-minded, married and has seven 
children. 


Mother’s Brothers: (3) M. H. E. at age of 40 killed on railroad, where he 
was working as foreman. Was alcoholic. Had 9 children. His daughter, 
having been in our Bastardy Court, six years ago. It was settled in court; the 
father of the illegitimate child would pay her but he would not marry her. The 
father of the child is a machinist and has since married. This girl M. P. M., 
6 years ago, was 28 years old, tested 6-83-5, low grade moron, dementia praecox 
katatonia. Her child, now 6 years old, tests 4 plus 6-7, high grade moron plus 
dementia praecox katatonia. A son of M. H. E. is an alcoholic. 


(4) M. F. R. was illegitimate, having been born in Germany to mother 
before she was married. He was not her husband’s child; has not been heard 
from in 32 years; was married and a mail carrier. 


Mother’s Sisters: (1) A. W. I. Age 60; had 14 children, married twice; 
a) 


first husband died of tuberculosis. All her children were by her first husband. 
She is an alcoholic. She and second husband have separated at least a dozen 
times; her husband has been arrested for drinking; she has five living children, 
—one is a mission worker in the city, another at the age of 29 married, having 
3 children, committed suicide by taking poison; died at Cook County Hospital; 
she was a religious fanatic. 

(2) P. A., 60 years; married 3 times; first husband died; second was killed 
by train; she has always been a hard worker, taking care of a coal business, 
washing and ironing; she is very quick-tempered; has not been to see her sister 
(mother of Case) in 5 years; in her younger years she drank some. 

(3) J. M. I. died at age of 20, result of operation. 

(4) H. H. E., 55 years old, very nervous and quick-tempered, excitable; 
she has one son, age 34, an ice man, who is an alcoholic; has had delirium 
tremens several times; he is married; he and wife have been separated twice. 
Another son, age 20, is an alcoholic. 

(5) A. N. died at the age of one year of convulsions. 

Case’s Brothers: (1) K. C. H., age 31, quit school at age of 14, within a 
few days of graduation. Had a fuss with the principal and would not go back 
to school. He now works at the Stock Yards, is also a mission worker of 
Moody Bible Institute. Has been married 7 years, no children (he and his wife 
both said their family history had taught them it were best that they have no 
children). 

Case’s Sisters: (1) T. C. A., age 28, test 8-10 4-5. High grade moron plus 
dementia praecox katatonia. School 7-14 years, 4th grade several years. Was 
married at 18 years, after knowing husband 6 months. Suffers a great deal with 
headaches. Has 3 children—one child, a boy aged 8, is in Ist grade; 1 child, 
5 years old, in kindergarten (very nervous); another child, 13 months, and a 
girl 4 years, seems backward. Before her marriage she was a cash girl in a 
department store. Had a bad temper and is stubborn. 

(2) E. L. I. Age 26; test 10-11 3-5; high grade moron plus dementia 
praecox katatonia. School 7-14 years, 5th grade. Before her marriage she 
worked in a laundry. Has had 4 children,—2 dead, both having died of con- 
vulsions, one a boy 5 days old died of convulsions; Case is very nervous, had 
nervous breakdown. She cannot ride on elevators and will walk to offices as 
high as 17th floor instead of taking lift; married at 19 years; has one child aged 
3, with violent temper and very nervous. 

(3) K. B. R. aged 17 (8 plus 10 plus 11-11 3-5). High grade borderland 
moron plus dementia praecox katatonia, School 7-16 years stopped 7th grade. 
In 5th grade 2 years. Filing clerk. : 

(4) K. R. U,, died at age of 5 days (weighed 18 pounds at birth.) 

(5) K. A. N. died at age of 13 years of diphtheria. 


Case: K. W. A. Age 19 years. Middle grade moron plus dementia 
praecox katatonia with Ganser syndrome moderately developed, somewhat 
effeminate, 

School: 7-14 years, graduated 8th grade. Had to study hard. His teacher 
testifying at his trial that he was slow, gloomy, and despondent, stayed by 
himself. When he did play with boys it was always with those much younger 
(a8 himself. Around home he has always played with the younger children 
ikewise. 


CASE OF C. W. _ 


Case: Age 26. Tests 8-10-12 1-5. Middle grade sociopath, dementia 
praecox katatonia with paranoid trends. 

He was tried and found guilty of the murder of two people—his wife, an 
unborn child, and a man they called “The Mysterious Stranger,” who was never 
identified. His first trial was for the murder of his wife and the unborn child. 
In this case Dr. Hickson testified and the jury found this case insane and 
sentenced him to 25 years in the penitentiary. He was brought back again 
and tried for the murder of the ragged “stranger,” and for this murder he was 
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found guilty and hanged. While in Joliet waiting for his second trial he was 
sullen and morose, would sit all day with his head in his hands. 


The night of the murder, C. W. took his wife to a moving picture show. 
They came back about 9 o’clock, and the mother heard shots in the hall down 
stairs (mother of his wife). She went down stairs and met C. He said to her, 
“Ma, there has been a holdup and Ruth is shot.” He carried her upstairs in 
their home. C. W. had said this ragged stranger had held him up in the hall. 
In the hall they found a gun belonging to C. W. He had borrowed the gun 
two days before from his cousin. When the cousin asked him what he wanted 
to do with it, he said he had made a bet with a fellow that he could take it apart 
in 5 minutes and put it together in one hour. A witness said when they heard 
the shots and went into the vestibule where the two had been shot, they found 
C. W. kneeling astride the strange man, beating his head against the cement 
floor. It was later said that C. W. had confessed to a staged fake holdup in 
order to cover up the killing of his wife. 


He was executed. 


History of C. W.—Born Chicago, 25 years of age. School 6 to 14. In the 
8th grade when he left school. Lost a lot of time during school years, account 
of sickness. Was very mischievous in school. Ran away from school several 
times. Used to fight with other boys. Once had a fight with another boy at 
school and knocked out two of the other boy’s teeth. On one occasion at home 
he quarreled with sister Hattie, kicked her in the stomach and knocked her 
down in the coal bucket. Always had his way because mother made a pet of 
him, and if he was crossed in any way he’d make trouble... When in the shop 
with father he would sulk for hours, and if father did anything to displease him 
he raised an awful row. He went south immediately after leaving school, with 
mother and sister Laura. Ran away from farm after two years and enlisted in 
the army. Was stationed at Columbus, Ohio. Spent 18 months on the Mexican 
border. When mother died he had a leave of absence, then went back to 
Columbus and was honorably discharged in the fall of 1915. Came home to 
Chicago and worked in the butcher shop with father. He was in the first draft 
but enlisted August, 1917. Honorably discharged June 23, 1919. Was a First 
Lieutenant. Saw active service in the Argonne. Family never knew if he was 
gassed or wounded. Was very secretive. Never talked of his affairs at home. 
Was always a special favorite of his mother. She protected him always, and 
even went so far as to punish girls when the fault was his. No matter what he 
did, she thought it was right. He was very small and delicate as a baby— 
weighed only 3 pounds at 3 months of age. While nursing he bit the nipple off 
mother’s left breast. Once, while living with married sister Hattie, he packed 
his clothes, took suitcase to a woodshed in yard; went away, and at midnight 
came back and got the suitcase and went away with a chum. On another occa- 
sion he gave the keys of the butcher shop to a man who had worked with his 
father at one time. C. W. disappeared and the stranger opened the shop, and 
when the father of Case came to shop the stranger was there ahead of: him. 
C. W. did not show up at the shop that day and made no explanation whatever. 
He had scarlet fever at 7 years of age. Was hit by a baseball while in France. 
Fell from his horse while on the Mexican border and was unconscious for five 
or six hours—in 1914. Played football in France and had his nose broken. Was 
always restless and dissatisfied. While in France he would write his father to 
open the shop and he would come home and help him. Then, when he came 
home and his father opened the shop, he was not satisfied. Always wanted to 
get away. Father paid him a regular salary. He was in the shop with father 
when he married Ruth, and still there when arrested. He never drank or 
smoked. Was very religious after return from the army, went to church every 
Sunday with Ruth, the girl he married. Said she was the only one who remem- 
bered him when he was in the service. Told Ben Roth, husband of Hattie, just 
before he married Ruth, that he had never “had anything to do with any 
woman.’ 


A cousin of Case, Ernest P., says C. W. would not talk about anything but 
the army after his return from France. Talked with great pride of his expe- 
riences, and yet said he had had enough of the army and wanted to settle down. 


Father of Case says he lied to get into the army first time. Told that his 
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father was dead. Does not know who signed his papers. In re Ed Carroll, 
father of Case says Carl roomed with him at one time for five or six weeks, 
some place on Lincoln Ave. Does not know the number, but knows that Carroll 
never stayed long in one place. He is a small fellow—too small to get into 
the service. Says Carl was always queer in some ways, but after he came back 
from the service we used to think he was not right in his mind, the way he 
acted. When spoken to, he would stand and stare, and make no answer. 
Seemed moody. Went away once and was gone couple weeks. Phoned father 
one day, said he was out on 63rd street and wanted to come back to work for 
father. A good worker and worked quickly, if he wanted to do it, but if he 
didn’t feel like doing a thing, he had to be “pushed into it.” Went to dances a 
lot after he came home from the service. Ruth did not dance. Does not know 
who he went with, or where he went. 


Additional Statement by Cousin, F. W. 


C. W. never talked to him about his experiences in the army. Says he did 
not see much of him after he came back, and while he was in the service, he 
was in a different regiment—in fact, never got across. Was only in the service 
a couple months before the armistice was signed. 

Says he thinks he was at Carroll’s room once while C. W. was rooming 
with him at Ogden and Ashland Aves. in a rooming house. Carroll is a small 
fellow, with a voice almost like a woman, a very neat dresser. Does not know 
where he is now. Says he never saw the stranger—the man who was killed— 
so far as he knows. 

Says C. W. got his gun about 7 o’clock of the evening of the murder. The 
previous Saturday he told Fred that he had a bet with a fellow that he could 
take a gun apart in five minutes and the other fellow could not put it together 
in an hour. Did not tell Fred who the fellow was. 

Says he thinks C. W. never went with the girls before he went with Ruth. 
Was very saving of his money—told Fred he had saved all he made while 
in the army. 

Father: Charles, born New Jersey, 52 years old. School four or five 
years. Reads and writes but that’s about all he got in school. Not much 
opportunity—large family. Has been a good business man. There were 11 
children. Moderate drinker. Very quick-tempered. Always severe and quick 
with the children. Never abused them or wife. 

Never arrested. Butcher by trade. 

F. F—Eugene—Born Germany; died at 62, spinal trouble. Did not affect 
mind, so far as he knows. Moderate drinker. Was an industrious man, packer 
in trunk factory. His father (great-grandfather of Case) had a stroke of 
paralysis—fell down stairs and was killed. 

F. M.—Amelia—Born Germany; died at 72. Ailing for a few months before 
she died. Don’t know nature of trouble. Lived with a married daughter. 
joweys had good health, was a hard worker. Had 12 children. Eight of them 
iving. 

F, B. (1) and (2). Apparently normal. 

: (3) William. Born New Jersey. Died Aug. 26, 1920, in an insane asylum 
in New Jersey, age about 60. Was first committed to asylum about 7 years 
ago. Wife took him home several times when he seemed better, but always 
had to recommit him. Had suffered from insomnia for a long time before he 
went from Chicago to Newark, and had eczema just after going there. He 
never was well after that. Became very ugly and hard to live with. Attacked 
wife several times, once with a butcher knife, and on another occasion he threw 
a chair at her. Was put in a strait-jacket the last time they took him to the 
asylum, and when the officers were trying to get him out of the house, he bit 
one of the officers on the finger. He was always quick-tempered. Moderate 
drinker. (Fred, cousin of Case, and from whom he borrowed gun, is son of 
William.) 

Mother: Anna, born Sweden, in U. S. about 30 years. Died at 48. Lived 
on farm in Sweden. Could read, -write and speak English. Did housework 
when she came to U. S. Married at 26. Had 3 children, 2 girls and 1 boy, our 
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Case. Had catarrh for years and was almost totally deaf for several years. 
Extremely nervous, from the time she was about 42 years old. Daugliter says 
she thinks it was menopause period. Younger daughter, Laura, twin sister of 
Carl, took mother to their farm at Deer Lodge, Tenn. Were down there five 
years, during which time she was very hard to manage. Would not talk to 
anyone but daughter. Once threw a piece of cordwood at Laura and struck 
her in the face. Daughter brought her back to Chicago Oct. 14, 1914. She 
seemed better but continued to avoid people, and seemed to brood over C. W., 
who had run away while they were on the farm. Often, during this period, after 
coming back from the farm, she spoke of hearing “voices.” Said the “gang” 
was after her. Always wanted to get away so they could not get her. While 
down south she used to say she was “in God’s country.” She finally com- 
mitted suicide, May 4, 1915, by cutting her throat with a small embroidery 
scissors. Cut was in the form of a cross in the front of the throat. She was 
alone in the house at the time. Older daughter, Hattie, had been at the house 
in the morning and had left her about ten o’clock. When husband came home 
to lunch from butcher shop he found door locked and wife lying on bed, dead. 
* * * The night before she committed suicide * * * she turned on the 
gas in the night. Husband was awakened. She was very much excited and 
told her husband she wanted to die and wanted to take him along with her. 
When he had turned off the gas and got her back to bed, he went to sleep. She 
then got up, went to the kitchen, got a box of matches, bit off the ends of the 
matches and drank a quantity of kerosene. Next morning the kerosene acted 
as a physic, the sulphurous matter was eliminated, and she recovered from the 
effects. When daughter was with her in the morning she asked her why she 
had done such a thing. * * * Mother answered that she had had a terrible 
dream—she dreamed that some one was after C. W. and she had seen him 
hanging to a tree. Two years after she went to the farm in Tennessee, C. W. 
ran away and enlisted in the army. This was in 1912. He had been living 
on the farm with mother and sister Laura. This proved a great blow to mother, 
as C. W. had always been her “pet.” Daughters say this was due to fact that 
he was always delicate as a baby and mother had always shown a decided 
preference for him. 


Physically, she was tall and slender. Was a hard worker. Always did her 
own housework and helped husband in the shop. Had a good appetite but 
always very poor sleeper. 


She was very religious. Read the Bible and Swedish religious papers. 
Often read until 2 and 3 a. m. Always very quiet, inclined to keep to herself. 
pete had a circle of friends. Always objected to the girls associating with the 
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* * * Father of Case says this episode occurred about six weeks before 
she committed suicide, instead of the night before. * * * Says also that the 
dream she had was while she was down on the farm. Husband adds that after 
she returned from the farm she used to put dough in the cracks of the doors 
and windows—was afraid some one would get in. In the morning she would 
say, “See that dough is all cracked—some one has been in here.” When hus- 
band gave her money she used to throw it in the garbage pail. 


M. B. (1) John. Born Sweden. Ran away from home when about 25 
years of age and was never heard from again. They supposed he had come to 
America, but never knew. 


M. S. (1) Hilda. Born Sweden. About 46 years old. Came to U. S. with 
mother of Case. Married and lives in Chicago. Has always said she’d “never 
cry when her husband die.”’ She is more nervous now than ever before. Pass- 
ing through menopause. Not quick to anger and very good-hearted. 

Case has two sisters. 


(1) Hattie. Born Chicago, 27 years old. School 6 to 15. Graduated from 
8th grade. Is very nervous and has headaches. Husband is a moderate drinker. 
(2) Laura. Born Chicago, 25 years old. (Carl’s twin.) School 6 to 14. 
Graduated 8th grade. Went south to the farm with mother immediately after 
leaving school. Never had any sickness of any kind. Had strabismus as a 
child. Operated—muscle cut. Some strabismus still persists. Married in 
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September, 1918. She met husband at a dance 5 months before she married 
him. Divorced March 15, 1920. No issue. Lives with married sister, Hattie. 


Mother’s Cousin.—Mrs. P. Born Sweden, age about 65. Been in U. S. 
about 50 years. Speaks and reads English. Don’t know whether she ever went 
to school—doubtful. She is a first cousin of mother of Carl. Had eight 
children, two of whom are dead. She was committed to the State Asylum for 
the Insane at St. Peter, Minn., about twenty-three and a half years ago. In 
that time they have brought her home every six months or so, and each time 
she would get along all right until she got excited, when they would have to 
re-commit her. Was violent with husband. Would run away if she had a ~ 
chance. Had to watch her constantly. Once she got away and they had to go 
a couple miles after her. Son, Ernest, was about 6 months old when mother 
was first committed. She is now at home with husband, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Has been out of the asylum this time for four years, the longest period she 
has been out, as far as the son knows. 


Of her children three sons said to be normal. 


Of the daughters, one, Ella, age 25, has always been very nervous. Has 
always had severe headaches. Used to be extremely quick-tempered, not so 
much as now. Lives with brother Ernest and works as chef in restaurant. 


A. D., brother of Mrs. P. Born Sweden, about 55 years of age. Owned 
his farm at Hector, Minn. Been insane—was in asylum at St. Peter, Minn., 
10 or 12 years ago. Has been home now for about 10 years. Referent saw him 
three years ago last Christmas. Was violent when committed. He had lost 
14 horses in one year and went insane over it. Had to hold him. He never 
drank. He is all right now, but at times seems pre-occupied and seems to have 
business troubles. 


A.A , a cousin of Mrs. P. , has been in asylum for the insane at 
St. Peter, Minn., two or three times, each time for a short period. One of her 
daughters, in her twenties, is feeble-minded. She is a good worker, but that is 
all. Referent says, “born that way.” 


Fred W., a first cousin of C. W. Married and has lived in Chicago for some 
years. No children. Is a mail-carrier. Moderate drinker. Is one of four 
childen, three girls besides himself. One sister is married, the other two work. 
Of these, one, Amelia, 17 years of age, “has cried since she was a baby, up to 
the time she was 12 years old.” Asked what was the matter, Fred answered 
he did not know, but she just seemed to have a habit of crying. She used to 
fight all the time with her younger sister. She was always her father’s pet. 
He always took her part up to the time he was sent away. She is very stub- 
born—“bull-headed,” he says. She seems better now. Works as a saleswoman, 
down in N. wONE Is 

The other girls have good health, as also F. 


CASE OF WOMAN POISONER 


Age 45. : 
Tests, 8.9 3/5. High grade moron, plus dementia praecox katatonia. 


School: 7-13 years, in first reader of Polish School. Was born in Poland, 
came to the U. S. age 1 year. 


She was accused and found guilty of murder and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. Jury was out only 1 hour and 20 minutes and 4 voted for the death 
penalty. She was unmoved by the verdict. As she walked out of the court- 
room, she said, “It is quite warm there.” She is accused of poisoning three 
husbands with arsenic. 


Case cannot read or write English and writes very little Polish. She was 
married the first time at the age of 18. She has one child by the first marriage. 
He is now age 26 and single. He works in a factory. Her first husband died. 
She married the friend of her husband two weeks after her first husband’s 
death. He died in four months. The third husband she married about three 
years later. He lived three years. He was an alcoholic and degenerate. He 
died. She is married to her fourth four months after the death of her third 


husband. This fourth husband is now in the hospital suffering from the effects 
of arsenic poisoning. 


—A0nas 


Case’s Father: Born in Poland, age 74. Has not worked in 10 years. His 
work had been factory work. 

Case’s Mother: Born in Poland, aged 75 years. Cannot speak English. 
Has for years been quarrelsome and does not want people to come into the 
house, chases them away with a knife or takes hot water from the stove to go 
after them. Had high temper. Cannot read or write any language. Cannot 
even write the number of their house. Has worked in tailor shops. 

Mother’s Brothers: There are two, both living in Chicago; Case has not 
seen them in 18 years. 

Mother’s Sisters: One of which has 9 children, all alcoholics. The hus- 
band of this woman used to beat her with a cow whip. 

Case’s Brothers: One aged 43, married, with 6 children. He is a metal 
buffer. One time an alcoholic. Not so bad in past years. Had delirium 
a once. Was arrested once for fighting his brother. Was fined and paid 
the fine. 

Another age 29, has been married twice. His first wife left him: Has had 
two children to his first wife. No children to his second. 

Another aged 38, single. Metal polisher. Alcoholic; has a bad temper and 
fights a great deal. Was in the army about 5 years. 

Copy of a letter written by M. S., son of N. K., in the laboratory in 1918. 

Told to write a general letter, any kind of a letter he wanted. 

“Tam going away from you and keep your from partner and we wont come 
home after the day is over and we wont come home in this neiborhood and 
keep it going. I want to go away with you and want be back till were over 
there and come home in this trick and keep it to the world in coming away in 
this world and coming from your mother and come home from your vacation 
and the preist will be at the funeral and keep your from from being afraid to 
come home and this will be the same.” 

If the significance of this letter had been noticed, an eugenics worker could 
have located this group and prevented, by notifying the police, deaths that 
occurred subsequent to the writing of this letter. 


COUSIN OF WOMAN POISONER 


Examination Diagnosis of woman N. K. (cousin of Mrs. T. K.), accused of 
poisoning her own twins and her son’s 2-year-old child. Tried on one case, 
jury disagreed. Now in jail awaiting second trial. Age 48. 

Tests, 8-9 1-5. Middle grade moron plus dementia praecox katatonia. 
Schooling: 6-14 years, in small school in Poland. She was born in Poland and 
came to the United States at the age of 15 years. She worked as a dishwasher 
in an emigrant hotel, doing such work until she was married. She then earned 
$3.00 a week. She married a man named Albert Sterner, a laborer, alcoholic, 
very abusive. She lived with him 25 years. He never supported the family. 
Had 13 children. He died at the age of 60 of pneumonia. Her second husband 
is A. K., aged 39. There have been no children to this union. He is an alco- 
holic, works in a piano factory. They have been married two years. Case, all 
during her marriage, has worked in factories. There are 9 living children. 


Children of N. K. 
S. T. W., age 28, works in a factory, is married, a moderate drinker. No 
children. 
S. T. N., age 26, single, was examined in our court 5 years ago, sent from 


the boys’ court, arrested for breaking into a junk store and stealing 200 pounds 
of brass. His arrests in the Boys’ Court: 


Ist, 1915. Larceny, 2 charges. One was discharged and for one charge 
was held to House of Correction 5 months. 

2nd, 6/12/15. Disorderly. Discharged. 

3rd, 6/12/16. Burglary.. Sent one year to Pontiac. 

4th, 3/16/18. (Time of our examination.) Larceny, 1 year to Pontiac, 
$100.00 and costs. 
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He has been in the Juvenile courts several times, having served 3 months 
in the John Worthy School for Boys. His next arrest was the 16th of May, 
1923, for riding in a stolen auto with two other notorious characters. He was 
held at the Criminal Court. We found out also that he has had two arrests in 
the outlying courts—6 months ago in the West Chicago court for carrying a 
gun, was fined $50.00 and costs, paid his fine after serving 1 week in the House 
of Correction. He was picked up 3 weeks later for being drunk, taken to the 
West Chicago Station, fined $25.00 and costs. He served 28 days and paid the 
remainder of his fine. He is an alcoholic. 

S. T. J., aged 24, works in a paper factory. Drinks some. Has been in 
Boys’ Court twice, June, 1915, disorderly, discharged. March, 1918, disorderly, 
discharged. 

S. T. J., aged 23, graduated in the school of Pontiac. Served 3 years in 
Pontiac, is out now on parole. Is single. Works in a box factory. Has been 
twice in Boys’ Court. August, 1918, suspected of a holdup, discharged. Novem- 
ber, 1918, robbery and had a loaded gun, sentenced to Pontiac. 

S. T. F., 20 years, married, works in a factory, 1 child, which is dead. This 
is the child his mother was accused of poisoning. Aged 2 years. This child 
came into Mrs. K.’s house on Thursday, and Friday she died suddenly. 

S. T. N., 18 years, is married. She is working now in a box factory. 
Husband works in a picture frame factory. 

S. T. L., 16 years. Works in a box factory. Is single. Has bad heart 
trouble. 

S. T. D., 13 years old. Goes to school. Mother did not know what grade 
he is in. Learns poorly. 

S. T. V., 9 years. In school. There is a suspicion that this child is an 
illegitimate child of her second husband. Case admits frankly that she had 
intimate relations with her second husband while her first husband was still 
living. 

Of the children that died, two had convulsions. Case is a cousin of T. K,, 
who was sentenced for life for the poisoning of her three husbands. Case drinks 
some. Case had twins, age 2 months, that she was accused of poisoning. 
They have been dead 6 years. They also accused her of the death of her first 
husband. 

Case’s father was born in Poland. Was killed in the war. 

Case’s mother was born in Poland. Worked on a farm. Sick one week 
Does not know cause of death. Died at age of 43. 

Mother’s brother (father of T. K.), age 60. Born in Poland; been in the 
U. S. many years. Cannot speak English. Worked in chair factory. 

Mother’s sister, has two living in Chicago she has not seen in years. 

Case’s brother died at age of 22 in Poland. Had been in America for 3 
years and went back to Poland. ‘ 

Case’s sister, K. C. O., aged 50. Married, has 2 children. Lives in Chicago 
a few miles away from Case, and they have not seen each other in over 2 years. 


TYPICAL PSYCHOPATHIC MURDERER 


Even Chicago was shocked by the killing of W. A. Mills, manager of the 
Crawford Theatre, during an attempt to rob the box office. Edward B— 
organized the attempted holdup and was assisted by Robert C—. Edward B— 
said afterwards that he expected to find a girl on duty and that the presence 
of the manager surprised him so that he used his gun practically without warn- 
ing. The two robbers fled without taking any of the money. Edward B—’s 
record is typical of this class of dangerous criminals as far as I have been able 
to secure it. His record is as follows: 

December 12, 1916, in Boys’ Court—Robbery. With another boy he held 
up two saloons. He was held to the Criminal Court and sent to Pontiac on 
May 5, 1920. 

Doctor Hickson examined him after he was sentenced to hang for the 
theatre robbery and made this finding: Chronological age 27. Basal mental 
age 11; total mental age 12.2; middle-grade sociopath, dementia praecox kata- 
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tonia. This indicates that Edward B— was only slightly deficient in intelli- 
gence, but the katatonic factor points to very strong deficiency in respect to 
emotions. This is the dangerous type. 

Long before the murder, Edward B— was sent to Pontiac for robbery. He 
confessed then to being one of the band who had wounded a policeman in a 
skirmish. He was paroled November, 1918, and was discharged from parole in 
January, 1920. His pal had also served a term for robbery. 

An interesting fact about Edward B— was that a local newspaper had 
written serially his autobiography under the heading: Beating Back from 
Banditry to a Life of Usefulness and a Respected Place in Society. 

While on parole, Edward B— obtained employment with the Harvester 
Company and was promoted to a position where he handled considerable money 
and for a time he did very well, but later returned to his loose associations and 
began to spend money in dissipation. Before long he was indebted to the com- 
pany in the sum of $700, represented by worthless checks which he had passed 
on the cashier and taxi bills which he had charged to the company. The chief 
insisted on a settlement. B— was to go to the company’s office and arrange to 
square up Thursday. That night he went to the Crawford Theatre to steal the 
money for the covering of his speculations. 

There was some attempt in this case to throw the blame upon excessive 
use of liquor, but it should be noted that B— had shown his bent while still a 
boy by indulging in robberies. B— was sentenced to be hanged and his accom- 
plice was sent to the penitentiary for life. 295 Ill., 241. The theatre manager 
left a wife and three children, whose ages were four, seven and thirteen years. 

If there had been a proper examination of Edward B— when he was first 
sentenced or while he was at Pontiac, and if he had been kept in custody, this 
murder would not have been committed. A person having dementia praecox 
katatonia is not a safe person in the community. This crime was easily 
preventable. 


Killer Who Had No Fear of Gallows 


Z. F. R.—killed at least two men and committed various robberies when 
he should have been under restraint. Z—, with two pals, robbed three men on 
April 15, 1917. His pals testified later that they had pleaded with Z— not to do 
any shooting, but Z— had turned his gun against one of their victims as he 
was walking away from them and killed him ruthlessly. 

Z— was first picked up by the police on suspicion and was given a labora- 
tory examination. He was found to be a high-grade sociopath (indicating sufh- 
cient intelligence) plus dementia praecox katatonia with paranoia trends. 

Z— took the stand in the Criminal Court in the murder trial and declared 
that all of the charges were true. “But that isn’t all,’ he said, “I bumped off 
another man that same night.” At first it was suspected that the defendant 
was entirely out of his head, but he insisted that he wanted to tell everything 
and go to the gallows. He told where he had concealed the body of his other 
victim and a search proved the truth of this unexpected confession. 

This case also illustrates what has been said about dementia praecox 
katatonia. 

Before Z— was held for trial in the Criminal Court, Doctor N— had 
examined him and found that his case was one of paranoia dementia praecox. 
Doctor N— testified at the trial that Z— was sane, in that he knew the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. The jury balloted for two and one-half hours 
and then returned the verdict of death by hanging. Z— was only twenty-one 
years of age. He met his death stoically, refusing to the last the aid ot the 
prison chaplain. 

Z. F. R— was at the Chicago Parental School and St. Charles School for 
Boys, from which latter place he escaped after three years. He went to Minne- 
apolis for eight months and then returned to Chicago. He had trouble at 
Burnham and went to Detroit for eight months; returning, he worked in a 
Chicago restaurant. He was taken, in January, 1920, by the police in a pool- 
room raid and was sent by Judge Graham of the Municipal Court to the Cook 
County Hospital, where he was put under supervision and being found not 
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insane was sent to the Cook County jail. Z. F. R— should have been identified 
as a dangerous person while at the St. Charles School for Boys, if not earlier. 


Brothers of Case 


Z. J. O— Age 28. (Brother to Z. F. R—) Examined in the laboratory, 
1922. Middle-grade sociopath, plus dementia praecox paranoia. 

After the hanging of Z—, his brother, Z. J. O., a student who was doing 
also some clerical work, came to the Laboratory voluntarily to relate his own 
troubles. He had become infatuated with a girl student in another university. 
Though he received no encouragement whatever, he had showered presents and 
attentions upon her. He conceived the idea that a fellow student was exerting 
an evil influence on the girl, to account for her hostile attitude, and had nursed 
the grievance until he declared that he had come to the conclusion that one of 
them must die, either himself, the imagined rival, or the object of his affection. 
It was proved on bringing the other young man and the girl together that they 
had never seen each other before. Z. J. O. then, fearing commitment to an 
asylum, escaped from the Laboratory and was not heard from for over a year. 

At the very moment that proof on the foregoing was being read news of 
Z. J. O. was received by telephone. He had employed a detective to locate the 
girl, and finding that she was in another school in the city, he called and asked 
to see her. His conduct provoked suspicion and the principal of the school held 
him long enough to call officers and give Z. J. O. a scolding. Then he was 
permitted to go. Now word comes from the girls’ father that the family is 
frightened, as they have a right to be. It was a dangerous mistake to release 
the man. While this account goes to press a search will be under way to 
arrest Z. J. O. 

Mother and father of this Case were born in Croatia. Father is a day 
laborer. He has a high temper and was arrested once for fighting. He is 
alcoholic and deserted family once for 6 months, 

(1) Z. S. T—, aged 19 (brother to above Cases). Was arrested once for 
receiving stolen property at age of 17. Was discharged. Is a wanderer. 

(2) Z. E. N—, another brother, aged 26; was arrested once with a gang ina 
restaurant where there was a shooting affair. Found not guilty and discharged. 


FIVE L. BROTHERS 


L. Fr.—Age 26. Tested 9-11. High grade borderland moron, plus dementia 
praecox katatonia. 

He has had a long criminal record. Was a fugitive from Joliet penitentiary, 
and had been at liberty two months when he was caught in another burglary 
and taken back to Joliet where he is now serving a long sentence. ; 

He has tuberculosis. 


L. Jo—Age 15. Tested 11-12 2/5. High grade borderland sociopath, plus 
dementia praecox katatonia. 

Arrests: In the Juvenile Court three times. Served 7 months in St. 
Charles School for Boys. 

Boys’ Court: (1) 12/30/15. On two charges of larceny and two of robbery. 
On two robberies he was discharged. One larceny, discharged. On other 
larceny he was sent for 1 year to the House of Correction, fined $100 and costs. 
Motion to vacate. Probation, 1 year. 5 

(2) 5/24/16. Larceny. Stolen auto. There were two continuances in this 
case. In the meantime he had stolen another car. Was sent to House of Cor- 
rection for violation of probation. 

(3) 6/6/16. Stole auto. Sent to House of Correction, seven months and 
23 days and $100 and costs. 


(4) 10/30/17. Larceny. Discharged. 


_(5) 12/20/17. Larceny. Robbery. Burglary. Paige car. Several rob- 
beries and burglary charges. lst charge. Larceny. Held to Criminal Court. 
$500. 2nd charge. Burglary. (2) Held to Criminal Court, $1,500 each. 3rd. 
Robbery. Held to Criminal Court, $500. 4th. Robbery. Held to Criminal 
Court, $1,500. 5th. Was discharged for want of prosecution. 
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Last arrest he was sent to Pontiac; served several years. Was paroled on 
account of health. Died at home 4 weeks later from tuberculosis. 


L. EM.—Age 19. Tested 9 plus 11-12 2/5. High grade moron, plus de- 
mentia praecox katatonia. 


Arrests: Has been in Juvenile Court. 
Boys’ Court: (1) 8/26/19. Picked up on streets at 4a.m. Discharged. 


(2) 9/16/18. Charged with riding in a stolen auto. House of Correction 
6 months. 


(3) 3/13/19. Disorderly charge. Probation 6 months. 

(4) —/—/19. Disorderly. Discharged. 

(5) 4/3/19. Larceny. Several automobiles. Held to Criminal Court. Bond 
$2,000. At the time of his arrest he made an escape but was recaptured. 

(6) 11/9/20. Disorderly. Discharged. 

(7) 1/27/21. Disorderly. $100 and costs. Motion to vacate. Discharged. 

(8) 6/16/21. Disorderly. Took jury trial. 


(9) 2/2/21. Burglary and a disorderly charge. Jury trial. Held to Crim- 
inal Court, $3,000 bond. 

(10) 4/25/21. Picked up on street. Noisy, making disturbance at 1:30 a.m. 
Discharged. 


(11) 8/13/22. Burglary. Threatened waitress in State street restaurant. 
Refuses to identify. Discharged. 


He was arrested again in May, 1923, for burglary. 


The LY Family 
L. RO.—Age 17. Tested 9-11-1/5. High grade moron, plus dementia 
praecox katatonia. 
Arrests: He has been in the Juvenile Court: 
Boys’ Court: (1) 12/7/15. Riding in stolen auto. Probation, 1 year. 


(2) 12/27/15. Two charges of robbery. Held to Criminal Court Charges . 
and $2,000. Sent to Pontiac Reformatory. 
(3) 3/23/22. Transporting liquor. Fined $5.00. 
Domestic Relations Court: (1) 4/27/22 for contributing to delinquency of 
a feeble-minded juvenile girl. Found in auto with two other fellows in a 
blind alley. Our case at that time had a venereal disease. He was sentenced 
to six months in the House of Correction. 


L. Ra.—Age 16. Robbery. Held to Criminal Court, $2,000 bonds. Has 
been in Juvenile Court and escaped from St. Charles. 

Family History: 

Father of Case: Electrician. Was very wild when young and ran away 
from home many times. He was excitable and quarrelsome. 

Mother of Case: Did housework before marriage. 

Mother’s Brothers: (1) Alcoholic. (2) Rover, and alcoholic. 


The D-s Family 


DWI.—Age 18. Tested 10 plus 12-12-2/5. High grade borderland socio- 
path plus dementia praecox katatonia, plus chronic alcohol, light grade. 

Arrests—Boys’ Court: 

(1) 10/19/16. Disorderly. Discharged for want of prosecution, 

(2) 3/17. Argument with officer. Discharged. 


(3) 6/17. Father had him arrested. Away from home for three days. 
Discharged for want of prosecution. 


(4) 7/17. Assault and battery. Discharged for want of prosecution. 


(5) 11/17. Burglary. Drunk. Accused of breaking into jewelry store. 
Discharged. 


(6) 1/19. Robbery. Discharged. 
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(7) 6/21. Disorderly conduct. Fined $10 and costs. House of Correction. 

DGE.—Age 17. Tested 9-12-2/5. High grade borderland moron plus de- 
mentia praecox hebephrenia. 

Arrests—Boys’ Court: : 

(1) 3/20. Larceny. Stole a car. Arrested in Elgin, Illinois. Probation, 
1 year. 
(2) 5/20. Burglary. Broke into a pool room. Discharged for want of 
prosecution. 

(3) 6/20. Disorderly conduct. Mother’s complaint. Probation, 6 months. 

(4) 10/20. Disorderly. Sleeping in a barn, 2 a.m. Discharged. 

(5) 2/22. Robbery and assault to kill. Several charges. $10,000 bonds on 
each charge. 

(6) 9/22. Driving around in taxi, 10:30 p.m. Discharged. 

(7) 1/23. Disorderly conduct. Drunk. Tried to break into a garage. 

DHU.—Age 17. Tested 11-12-1/5. High grade borderland moron plus 
dementia praecox hebephrenia. 

Arrests—Boys’ Court: 

(1) 6/20. Disorderly conduct, on Mother’s complaint. Six months’ 
probation. : 

(2) 7/21. Disorderly conduct. Drunk. Discharged. 

(3) 10/22. Disorderly conduct. Discharged. 

(4) 1/23. Drunk. Tried to break into garage. 

(5) 1/23. Disorderly conduct. Discharged. 

Family History: Father of above cases was a police officer, run over by 
a street car and killed. His sons were always a great worry to him and there 
was a suspicion of suicide. : 

Mother of cases is a highly excitable woman. 


EIGHT IN ONE FAMILY 


The following 8 cases are one family—husband, wife and 6 children, from 
the Domestic Relations Court: 

D. V., age 42—High grade moron plus dementia praecox katatonia. 

Attended school in Poland. Case has been in Dunning insane asylum for 
eight years. Was paroled once for three months and returned to the hospital. 
She is paroled again. Before being in Dunning she had spent two years at 
Elgin Insane Asylum. She ran away from home several times. There are six 
children, who were placed in an orphanage by the Juvenile Court when the 
mother was sent to Elgin. 

D. F., age 48—(Husband of D. V.) Low grade sociopath plus dementia 
praecox katatonia plus chronic alcohol. 

School—none, Father and mother of case had great deal of trouble 
between themselves. A brother of case an alcoholic. His two oldest daugh- 
ters, age 19 and 17 respectively, say they are afraid of their father. He has sat 
on the edge of the bed and talked with them and has said to them it would be 
all right if he slept in the bed with them. He was in the U. S. army and served 
in the Philippines. Case comes home and uses very abusive and vile language. 
Daughters of case brought him into court account of drinking and fear of him. 
Oldest girl says father has sat on her bed in night clothes, talking of sex sub- 
jects and begging her to let him sleep with her. 

Following are children of above cases: 

D. M., female, age 19—High grade moron plus dementia praecox katatonia. 

_ Attended school age 6 to 14—seventh grade one year. Was two years in 
third grade. Now working on a power machine. 

D. L., female, age 17—High grade moron plus dementia praecox katatonia. 

Attended school age 7 to 14—fifth grade. While in orphanage case had 
a nervous breakdown, between ages of 7 and 9 years. At that time she was’ 
kept out of the school room. She cried constantly. 
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D. J., female, age 16—High grade moron plus dementia praecox katatonia. 

Attended school age 7 to 14—fifth grade. 

D, W., male, age 14—High grade borderland moron plus dementia praecox 
katatonia. 

Attended school age 6 years. Now in seventh grade. 

D. A., male, age 12—High grade borderland moron plus dementia praecox 
katatonia, 

Began school age 5. Is in the fifth grade. 

D. M., female, age 8—High grade moron plus praecox katatonia. 

Began school age 6. Is in the second grade. 


ANOTHER HIGH GRADE MORON PLUS DEMENTIA PRAECOX 


Case of Wm. Nado, age 21. Diagnosis: high-grade borderland moron plus 
dementia praecox katatonia. 


His father was illiterate and chronic alcoholic. The mother of the case is 
age 59, mentally low. She has had 10 children. 


The eldest brother of our case is age 35. He is now serving a life sentence 
in Joliet for murder. He has already served 14 years and was put out on the 
Honor Farm, from which he escaped, and six weeks later gave himself up half 
frozen to death at Des Moines, Iowa. The Pardon Board has just refused to 
recommend him for a pardon at their last meeting. His wife has had an 
illegitimate child. His wife finally divorced him. He killed a man while hold- 
ing up customers in a saloon. As a youngster he was so incorrigible his 
mother had to have him arrested. He had numerous arrests before going to 
Joliet, and has served at least five terms in the House of Correction. 


William had another brother, age 30, very low mentally, attended school 
age 6 to 13 and is practically illiterate. He is a chronic alcoholic. He has had 
several arrests and was serving a five months’ term in the House of Correction 
when he was drafted into the Army. 


There is another brother, age 28, who attended school age 6 to 13 and 
reached a low grade. He is very low mentally and practically illiterate. He is 
a chronic alcoholic. He has been arrested numerous times and has served at 
least five sentences in the House of Correction. 


There is another brother, age 25. He had a forced marriage, but the girl 
had a miscarriage six months after they were married. They now have two 
living children. His wife is a dementia praecox case and was so incorrigible 
that her mother had to put her in a Girl’s Home when she was a child. Her 
husband beat and abused her and would not support her or the children. He 
was a chronic alcoholic. She had him in the Domestic Relations Court. He 
drove her out of the house once and she attempted to commit suicide. She 
was sent to the Laboratory and was in such a mental state that we had to 
commit her to the Psychopathic Hospital, from whence she was sent to one 
of the State Insane Asylums. She was six months pregnant at the time. 
After she was there a few weeks she broke the lock on the screens of the 
second story window of the asylum, dropped from the second story window 
and escaped. She had a miscarriage shortly after, no doubt due to the drop 
from the window. She had her husband arrested twice. He has deserted 
her and her family. We have seen their eldest child, age 7, and as was to 
be expected, he is an outspoken praecox and is unmanageable. 

Case has a sister, age 33, school, age 6 to 13, she made a very poor 
showing in school and is practically illiterate. 

Our case attended school, age 6 to 13, and reached the fourth grade. He 
has always been a bad boy and only worked irregularly. He has been in the 
Juvenile Court twice. He has had six arrests in the Boys’ Court, the last for 
holding a man up with a gun, when he was held to the Criminal Court in 
$5,000.00 bail. He was in Boys’ Court while his brother was applying for a 
pardon from Joliet. 
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FATHER DRIVEN TO DESPAIR 


A gang of desperate criminals, led by Henry O—, were rounded up and 
four automatic pistols taken from them, Their leader, twenty-one years of 
age, confessed to shooting a policeman and to fifty robberies. The boy had 
been three times at Pontiac. On the night of the shooting, Henry O— and 
his gang held up a jewelry store at 55th Street and Wentworth Avenue and 
after the robbery, Henry O— and James W— drove east to the entrance to 
Washington Park, where their car skidded and turned over. James W— had 
a broken leg. It happened that a car in which a policeman was riding stopped 
a moment later. The two young criminals were admitted to this car in order 
to get James W— to the hospital. After going a few blocks Henry O— 
drew a revolver and without warning shot the policeman and kicked him from 
the car. He then drove the owner out and took his pal to 35th Street and 
Ellis Avenue, where has was given medical treatment. 


Henry’s father is the Reverend Louis O—. He told the story of his 
efforts to save his son from a life of crime. He was first sent to Pontiac 
on his father’s complaint. After a year, the boy was paroled to his father 
who had to surrender him again in a few months for his return to Pontiac. 
“And this was where he belonged,” said the father, “he was not fit to be out. 
The state alienist examined him and declared him a defective. The question 
is—how did that fellow get out of there last time? No one consulted me; 
I knew he was not reformed; they knew it; any sane man could have told 
them; his record at Pontiac would show that. The last time his mother went 
down to see him he was locked up in solitary confinement for trying to 
escape. That was last May. He tried to break out again in the summer and 
they locked him up again. Then one day in the fall I got a letter saying 
that he had been paroled. Haven’t they any sense at all to turn a fellow like 
that loose to rob and prey upon decent people? I don’t want him out. I 
would have done everything to keep him there—I don’t think he ought to 
go back to Pontiac. He ought to be in Joliet, and I hope he goes there and 
stays there. We have got to get rid of these half-wits who go around with 
a screw loose robbing people and killing them. It isn’t safe to be out now 
any more. When they get him locked up again I will be a little safer.” 


Doctor Adler, the state criminologist, is quoted as commenting on the 
situation as follows: “I am going to sift the matter to the bottom. It is 
clear that something happened. There was a slip somewhere. This has 
happened before. The leak must be stopped. After he was found to be men- 
tally defective he should have been made to serve his full term. It is the aim 
of our department to hold mental defectives of this sort for life as soon 
as the law is sufficiently readjusted so it will be possible. Of course Pontiac 
being an old-fashioned regular institution, is not a fit place for this sort 
of thing. It is one of the obstacles in the path of our plan. Records can be 
juggled and prisoners released and then things like the shooting of this 
policeman are bound to happen.” " 


On July 11, 1920, Henry O— was sentenced by Judge Kersten on a plea 
of guilty to from ten years to life in a penitentiary because we have no farm 
colony for mental defectives. 


TEN IN THIS FAMILY 


Tr. Family, (Ten in family. All tested.) Examined 1918. 


Case: T. R. O. Age 20. Tested 8-11. High-grade moron plus dementia 
praecox hebephrenia. Katatonic trends. Arrested, convicted and sentenced 
to life imprisonment in Joliet penitentiary for the murder of a watchman. 
The murder was committed with an iron bar, and the body partly hidden 
under some old junk and iron in a junk yard. Case said, “I don’t know why 
I did it. He was a good friend to me.” 

School Record: 6-14 years. In 6th grade. 

Case has been in the Juvenile Court. 


Mother of Case: T. E. M., age 46. Tested. High-grade sociopath (born 
Germany), dementia praecox katatonia (paranoides). Religious mania. 
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She has had no end of trouble and many law suits in oun courts/ before 
and since her son committed murder, with having trouble with her neighbors. 
She has sometime been the defendant and again the complainant. On March, 
in 1922, we committed her to the Psychopathic Hospital: 

Father of Case: T. S. M., age 49. Tested. High-grade moron (born 
England), plus dementia praecox kakatonia, plus chronic alcoholic. He has 
been arrested many times for drinking and has been in our Domestic Rela- 
tions Court on the complaint of his wife for non-support and abusive treat- 
ment. He has never supported the family, the mother having to work, even 
when the children were small. 

Brothers of Case: 

(1) T.S. A. age 23. Tested 8-10 3/5. High-grade moron, plus dementia 
praecox hebephrenia, plus alcoholic. He was in the navy for |three ‘or four 
years. Has been arrested for drunkenness and in 1922 married’ a’: woman, a 
widow, about 20 years older than himself. He had contracted syphilis and 
was in a bad physical condition. 

(2) T. E. W., age 18. Tested 8-113/5. High-grade moron, dementia 
praecox hebephrenia. 

School: 7-15 years, 8th grade. 

He was arrested March, 1919, on the railroad property, stealing a bag of 
grain. Discharged. 

(3) T. C. L., age 6. Tested 7-71/5. Sociopath, plus dementia praecox 
hebephrenia. 

School: First grade. 

Arrested: 1922 on disorderly charge. Discharged. 

(4) T. R. A., age 4. Tested 4-4. Sociopath, plus dementia praecox hebe- 
phrenia, 

Case’s Sisters: 

(1) T. A. N., age 15. Tests 8-10, High-grade moron, dementia praecox 
hebephrenia. 

School: 6-15. Sixth grade. 

This girl has since married a man in his thirties, who is part colored. 
She had been intimate with him before her marriage and was getting a divorce 
from him after having been married a few months on account of his brutality. 
She has been in the Juvenile Court several times on delinquency charges. 

(2) T. G. E., age 9. Tests 8-101/5. Low-grade sociopath, dementia 
praecox hebephrenia. 

School: 6-9. Third grade. 

(3) T. V. L, age 12. Tests 8 plus 10-112/5. High-grade borderland 
moron plus dementia praecox katatonia. 

School: 6-12. Sixth grade. 

She is a nervous child and had to be taken out of school on account 
of this twice for several weeks. 


GHASTLY MURDER WAS PREVENTABLE 
(Tested in Laboratory, November, 1918) 


Mrs. Rae P.—Age 40, tests 9 plus 11-122/5. High-grade sociopath, plus 
dementia praecox katatonia. 


Mr. Joseph P.—Age 46, tests 9-12. Low-grade sociopath, dementia praecox 
hebephrenia. 


D. P.—Age 13, 9-11 4/5. High-grade sociopath, dementia praecox hebe- 
phrenia, 


J. P—Age 8 years, 8-11. High-grade sociopath, dementia praecox hebe- 
phrenia. ‘ 


In December, 1921, there was a ghastly murder committed. A _ child, 
aged 3 years, the daughter of a police officer, was killed and her body hacked 
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to pieces|and parts of it found in the wash boiler cooking on the stove in 
the laundry of the P. home. The head of the child was wrapped in a news- 
paper and found underneath a pillow in the bedroom occupied by the two 
P. daughters (examined above), and in the next bedroom was the body of 
Mrs. P. with her throat cut from ear to ear. The child had been missing 
for a night and a day. She had been accustomed to go into the P. home 
and Mrs. P. seemed to have a great love for the child. Suspicion was drawn 
to the P. home as people saw smoke coming from the laundry window. They 
broke into the laundry and found the over-heated stove scorching the wood. 
A blood-stained hatchet was found in a tool chest in the basement. The hus- 
band was arrested, and denied all knowledge of the crime. At the time they 
were in the laboratory, there was a recommendation made for her commit- 
ment but the husband would not hear to it. They were not under arrest at 
that time, just having come into the social service department of the Domestic 
Relations’ Court complaining about each other. On the evidence of this 
murder, the husband was let go, and it was said that Mrs. P. had committed 
the murder and then suicided. When her body was found it was evident 
she had been dead only a very short time. 


Note that this family was tested when the parents complained against 
each other in the Court of Domestic Relations prior to the murders. If the 
warning had been acted upon by society these murders would not have hap- 
pened. 


FAMILY OF SIX TESTED 


The following six cases are in one family: 


L. I., age 23 (sister to L. F.)—Low grade moron plus dementia praecox 
hebephrenia. Picked up by truant officer and sent to Lincoln, where she spent 
12 years. Out three years. 


School—none. Case has illegitimate child one month old. Her feeble- 
minded brother, L. F., is the father of child. This brother took her out of 
Lincoln and she tells of him having intimate relations with her from the first 
day she was home. We have re-committed her to Lincoln. Father of case was 
chronic alcoholic, very abusive to wife and family. He had cancer of the 
stomach, was in the County Hospital, became so insane he was removed to 
Dunning, where he remained six weeks. Daughter took him home against 
the wishes of the doctors, who told her he might kill some one. At the County 
Hospital he had to be strapped to the bed. After his wife died, he lived with a 
woman for a year, then married her, forced marriage. This woman beat our 
case so badly that she made his head bleed. This woman became so insane 
she was sent to Dunning and finally died there. Father’s sister has always 
been extremely nervous and excitable, has fainting spells (epilepsy). Mother 
of case died at age 34, while pregnant with her ninth child. Had convulsions 
before she died. She was a chronic alcoholic. Mother’s father was an alcoholic. 
Died at Oak Forest and was buried by the county. A sister of mother is very 
excitable. Two sisters of case died, age 1 month, of convulsions; another sister 
died, 2 weeks, convulsions; a fourth sister died, age 3 weeks, convulsions. One 
of these children fell off the mother’s lap while mother was drunk and asleep. 
The mother always drank very heavily. There are three sisters still living. 
E., age 32, married three times. The first and second were forced marriages 
In the first instance the baby was born 11 days after matriage, still birth, and 
in the second instance, baby was born two and a half months after marriage. 
First husband of this sister died at Oak Forest of tuberculosis and while he 
was in the hospital she ran around with other men. Second husband died of an 
operation. She had been married to the third husband since March, 1921, and 
they are having trouble. He drinks, and the day case was in Laboratory, was 
arrested for infraction of traffic regulations. She gets drunk and has been 
thrown out of dance halls innumerable times. Second sister, B., age 31, married 
once and has five children. She tried to keep our case with her for few weeks, 
but case abused children so, that B.’s husband would not keep her in the home. 


L. F., age 34 (brother to L. I.)—Middle grade moron plus dementia praecox 
hebephrenia, 
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Accused of having intercourse with his sister and being the father of her 
illegitimate child. Previous arrests—five or six months ago, quarreling about a 
boarder he suspected was intimate with his wife. Sentenced to 6 months in 
House of Correction, but served only one day, sister paid fine and got him out. 
Was in Parental School once for 18 months. Had 4 arrests in Juvenile Court. 
Has been in Juvenile Home and John Worthy School for 18 months. In 1915 
arrested for larceny of two wrist watches from people for whom he worked; 
probation, 1 year. In 1921 broke into a trunk at Union Depot, where he was 
working in baggage room. His home was searched and he lost his job. Case 
discharged in court. 

Attended school age 6 to 13. Was eight months in fourth grade. He 
continually played truant. Case has told his wife he is willing to help support 
the child if his wife will take the baby into her home, but wife refuses to do so. 
Case refuses to do anything for the child unless wife takes it in. He sometimes 
admits he is the father of the child, and again denies it. Wife says he has 
always been sexually abusive. Has delusions of infidelity. 

L. A., age 27, female (wife of L. F.)—Low grade sociopath plus dementia 
praecox katatonia, Attended school age 6 to 14, seventh grade. 

Following are the three children of above (L. F. and L. A.): : 

L. B., age 12, female—Low grade sociopath plus dementia praecox kata- 
tonia. Began school age 6. Now in fifth grade. 

L, E., age 10, male—High grade moron plus dementia praecox katatonia. 
Began school age 6. Now in low second grade. Was put up into high second 
once but could not do the work and was set back. 

L. R., age 8, male—Low grade sociopath plus dementia praecox katatonia. 
Began school age 6. Is in high first grade. 


TRAGEDY PREVENTED 


Father, Jacob, age 43, German Pole. He was in Domestic Relations Court 
several times and we had finally to commit him to the Psychopathic Hospital, 
from whence he was sent to the State Insane Asylum at Kankakee. His 
diagnosis was high-grade borderland moron, plus dementia praecox katatonia, 
plus concomitant alcoholism. He was abusive and threatening to his wife and 
had delusions of infidelity and to anticipate a highly probable domestic tragedy 
as well as to save his wife from his constant abuse and save himself, we com- 
mitted him. 

Jacob has three sons following fast in his footsteps. All of them have been 
arrested and have been examined. 

His sons are Tony, and John and Peter, twins. 

Tony is age 16 and was under arrest with his brother John for larceny, 
May 15th, 1919. He was turned over to the Juvenile Court. He has previous 
Juvenile Court record and has been committed to the Parental School for three 
months. He attended school, age 7 to 15, and reached the third grade. He is 
a middle-grade moron plus dementia praecox hebephrenia. 

John, twin to Peter, is age 19, has several arrests in the Juvenile Court. 
Has had four arrests in the Boys’ Court also. First, February 11, 1918, for 
disorderly conduct. At that time we had a Feebleminded Commission appointed 
to commit him to Lincoln, but we couldn’t get his parents to consent. Second 
arrest, July 5th, 1918, larceny and bumming, stole a Ford automobile. He had 
been bumming away from home since June 15th.. Third arrest, March 19th, 
1919, larceny, riding in stolen machine. Fourth arrest, May 15th, 1919, larceny, 
stole $25 worth of candy from former employer. Held to the Criminal Court. 
He is a middle-grade moron plus dementia praecox hebephrenia. 

Peter, twin to John, Boys’ Court arrests. First, larceny, June 5th, 1918, 
stole an automobile. Second arrest, March 19th, 1919, larceny, riding in stolen 
machine. His brother Peter was at the wheel. Held to Criminal Court and 
now serving sentence in the House of Correction. He is a high-grade moron 
plus dementia praecox hebephrenia. 

Case of Stephen K., age 18. Diagnosis—Middle-grade moron plus dementia 
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praecox hebephrenia (mental level 10-1/5 years). Present arrest, stole $12.00 
from his brother and ran away from home. Previous arrests in Boys’ Court 
and Juvenile Court; from latter was sent to Juvenile Home for 4 months and 
Parental School for 2 months for stealing $36 from his father. He attended 
school from age 8 to 17 and reached the third grade. He was expelled from 
school on one occasion for several weeks for fighting with his teacher. He has 
been operated on for hernia. Has run away from home a couple of times, once 
getting as far as Arizona by stealing rides on freight trains. He works very 
little and then only irregularly, seldom holds job more than a week or two. 
He lives with his father and mother. He has a cross and rock of ages tattooed 
on right arm. The cross has a scroll winding around it with the inscription, 
“In memory of my mother.” He said he could have had pieces, such as a flag, 
etc., done for a dollar and a half, but he wanted the cross and gave $3.75 to 
have it done. He says he is going to have a ship with liberty done on his chest 
the first ten dollars he gets. He says his brother has a lot of tattooing and that 
his brother-in-law has his whole chest and entire arms tattooed. 

The boy’s father is Polish. He is a chronic alcoholic, curses and abuses 
his wife, throwing knives, coffee pots full of hot coffee or anything he can 
get his hands on at her, and is also abusive to the children. He has an un- 
governable temper and 1s a typical Domestic Relations Court case, where he 
has been reported several times. He has also been reported in Shakespeare 
Ave. Police Station. The boy’s mother is Polish and has gone out scrubbing 
to help support the family. 

Our case has one brother, age 15, who attended school to age 14 and 
reached second grade, now under arrest for running away from school. Was 
shot in leg in some “affair” when age 13. Case has three sisters. One, age 20, 
was married by Judge Arnold to a soldier. There are six children dead. 


SLAYER OF POLICEMAN 


J. A. L., aged 27. Tested July, 1918. 

Tested 9 plus 11-12-2/5. High-grade sociopath, dementia praecox katatonia. 

Found guilty and hanged for the murder of a policeman. He was standing 
on the street after midnight when an officer stopped him. There were words; 
he said the officer shot at him; he fired four shots at the officer. Officer lived 
9 weeks and died of the wounds. He has had a bad record. Case was wounded 
also and taken to hospital while trying to get away from officer. 

Arrests: 

_ (1) Juvenile Court, for breaking window of Chinese laundry. Was 
discharged. ; 

(2) When he was 17 years old he shot and killed a neighbor. Claimed 
self-defense and was released. Claimed neighbor, aged 35 years, was abusive to 
him. Whenever he would see Case he would strike at him and said he had 
threatened to shoot Case. There was a .38 calibre revolver on the murdered 
man. 


(3) He was arrested for stealing clothes from the homes that he was wiring 
when employed by the telephone company. This arrest was 6 years before his 
hanging. Served 1 year in the House of Correction. 

(4) Taking money out of telephone boxes. This was 3 years before the 
hanging. Served one year in House of Correction. 

_ School Record: 7-15 years. In 7th grade. Ran away from school three 
times. When 8 years old he was run over by a wagon, injured his thigh. Was 
jumping on wagon for a ride. 

Family History: Father tests 6-9 1/5. High-grade moron plus dementia 
praecox katatonia. 

Case’s Father: Born in U. S., aged 75; cannot read nor write. Is in insane 
asylum in Dunning. Has always been a most cruel and violent character. 
Mother has often gone to police station for a warrant, but they would tell her 
he was an old soldier and she would give him another trial. Eight years ago 
wife had him arrested for abusing a horse. He would take a whip and lash 
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the horse till it would bleed. At one time he hit a horse with a pick handle. 
Police called and had to shoot animal. He is an alcoholic, and spends all his 
money on drink. He would call the children the vilest names. Has given little 
support to family and wife has always had to help. He was arrested once with 
his son (our Case), charged with larceny. He has set fire to house once, also 
the barn once. His habits have always been filthy. He would go 6 months 
without taking off his shirt. He has marked delusions of infidelity and paranoid 
trends. Was a volunteer soldier in the Civil War. 

Father’s Father: Was killed in the Civil War. 

Father’s Brother: Killed in Civil War. 

Case’s Mother: Aged 49. Tests 9-10 4/5. High-grade moron, plus 
dementia praecox katatonia. Born in N. Y. Can read and write a little. She 
kept roomers and sold papers; for five years she had an express business, Albert 
(our Case) helping her. She used to drive a wagon herself. She is excitable, 
seems confused and is over-sexed. 

Mother’s Father: Was killed in the ore bed in a mine. 

Mother’s Mother. Was married twice. First husband died. Second hus- 
band was a Canadian, who murdered her by cutting her throat, shot her twice 
in the Sie after they had been married six months, for which deed he was 
executed, 


Mother’s Sisters: Two living, one dead. 

(1) Aged 37, single, is a church missionary in China, 

(2) and (3) Twins, aged 52. One died of cancer of stomach, other married 
and has six children. 


Case’s Brothers: None. 
Case’s Sisters: 
(1) Mrs. P. R. U., aged 20. 


Tested 21-9-12. High-grade borderland moron plus dementia praecox 
katatonia. 


School: 6-14. Fifth grade. Is stubborn nature. Has a quick temper. Is 
quarrelsome. Worked in factory before marriage. Had illegitimate child before 
her marriage. Husband is not father of this child. Child is a boy aged 6 years, 
born when she was 14 years old. She was arrested once for having intimate 
relations with her present husband. Was kept in custody for two days and 
then released, and the next day they were married. She has been married two 
years and has a boy five weeks old. Her husband is now serving a sentence in 
Pontiac. He has deserted her several times, One time he joined the army. 
Illegitimate child, a boy, aged 6 years. Tests 4 plus 6-5 1/5. High-grade 
moron, dementia praecox. 

(2) N. O., aged 20, committed suicide by poison. She was defective. 
Attended school from 6-16. Fifth grade. She had an illegitimate child at the 
age of 16. After the child was about a year old she had its father arrested, 
resulting in a forced marriage. Child is now 8 years old, incorrigible. Her 
husband is a worthless fellow with a prison record. He deserted her and child 
a couple of times. Is very dissolute and gave her syphilis. She had a very high 
temper, was quarrelsome and a trouble maker. She one time attacked her 
sister with a butcher knife. Her illegitimate child, 8 years old, tests 6-7. High- 
grade borderland moron, plus dementia praecox katatonia. 


A FIGHTING TEMPERAMENT 
B. Go., age 42—Male—Low grade sociopath plus dementia praecox hebe- 
phrenia with katatonic trends. Committed to Psychopathic Hospital. 
School 9 to 14—3rd reader. 
Present arrest—Concealing mortgaged property—one auto worth $150 


or $175. 


Previous arrests—Wife had him arrested for abandonment and non-support. 
Sentenced to six months, served six weeks and his lodge got him out. Case 
has been arrested about ten times, one time for stealing $40 from a pair of 
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trousers hanging in a stateroom while Case was working on a boat—3 months 
House of Correction. Once for horse stealing—one year House of Correction. 
Another time for forging a check for $5—sent to County Jail. Pleaded guilty 
and waited four months in the County Jail before his case came up. Arrested 
once in another county for driving a car without a license and was held 42 days. 
He was thought to be involved with some shoplifters who were in the jail at 
the same time. Case has been married 15 years, has one son, aged 14, school 
6 to 14, graduated 8th grade. After Case had been sentenced to House of 
Correction for non-support, he refused to pay support money ordered by the 
court and moved away and took his mother’s maiden name. Case says he is an 
electrical engineer—has picked it up himself. Wife says he has deserted her 
numerous times. He has not worked for seven months. Father of Case was 
born in France, was an animal trainer in a circus and was killed by some animal 
in the circus. He was a “drifter.” Mother of Case was born in Germany. She 
was never married to father of Case. She always hung around the circus 
grounds. When father of Case found she was pregnant he left town. She has 
been married to another man for about 39 years and our Case took this man’s 
name as his own. She is very quick-tempered and would always beat Case 
with anything she could get her hands on. Up to age 4 or 5 Case lived with the 
mother’s step-mother. Case said his mother did not care who had him so long 
as she did not have to care for him. Before she married she did hotel work, 
cooking. Before she married she used to go to dances on the lake boats and it 
was there she met her husband, who was a fiddler on a boat. He also played 
the fiddle in a place in the old Red Light District in Chicago. They fight all 
the time. He is jealous of her and says she is the vilest woman he ever knew. 
Mother does not drink, but is very hard to get on with. When Case was age 
21 she tried to beat him and she has hit him with a knife so that the blood ran 
down over his face and neck. Case did not know until he was age 12 that this 
man was not his father. The mother works now, sewing at home for some 
. concern in the loop. Her father suicided at age 70 by taking arsenic. Was a 
foreman in a machine shop in another city, came to Chicago to look for work 
and took the poison on the street. Died in the Bridewell Hospital. He was 
married twice. He was always set in his ways and believed in whipping women 
if they would not work. Mother’s mother died young, of tuberculosis. A 
brother of Case’s mother was killed at age 45, while running for a train. Case 
said, “He had his head almost bumped off.” Another brother, who would be 
age 47 if now living, was a railroad engineer, married, and when the above 
mentioned brother was killed the family tried to find him, but were unsuc- 
cessful. They have never heard from him. One sister of mother of Case, age 
47, is a religious fanatic. Teaches in Moody Bible Institute and lives in one of 
their homes. Another sister, age 46, was married and her husband committed- 
suicide by lying down face down in a shallow stream—only a few feet of water. 
They had had trouble and wife left him and he said if she did not return he 
would commit suicide, and he did. This woman was running around with other 
men and Case said when talking about her, ‘““What’s in the bone will come out 
in the flesh.” Case says the whole family were of a “fighting temperament.” 
Wife of Case is very nervous, has an alcoholic father, who is very stubborn 
and hard to get on with. She has a brother who has a police record and a 
sister who is a clairvoyant. Two of her brothers have been in Juvenile Court 
and sent to the John Worthy School. Case says she has had three abortions. 
They have one son, age 14 years. 


A YOUTHFUL REPEATER 


B. Jo., age 19—Male—High grade moron plus dementia praecox katatonia. 


_, School 7 to 14—7th grade half a year. Was expelled from 4th grade for 
biting a boy and was out for two months. 


‘Present arrest—Breaking a window with a stone. 


Previous arrests—Juvenile Court four or five years ago. Was sent to 
Juvenile Detention Home. Another boy took a purse with some money in it 
and he and another fellow and our Case all went to a show. All three were 
arrested. Discharged and sent to the home of his aunt. Ran away from his 
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aunt’s home and was put in St. Joseph’s Home to stay until his nother came 
home. He ran away after a week. Case works in a box factory. Lost his 
job on account of staying away from work because of his arrest. Two days 
subsequent to his arrest Case killed 4 pigeons (he had choked them) and then 
threw them on the doorstep of the woman who had him arrested. 

Father of Case has been dead about five years. He left his wife and went 
to his mother’s home. He was a metal polisher. He was a chronic alcoholic, 
used to beat his wife and came home only once or twice a week. Never took 
care of his family. Was very nervous and quick-tempered. Father’s father is 
a heavy drinker. Father’s brother has been in State Hospital for Insane at 
Dunning for twenty years. He was a chronic alcoholic. Another brother of 
father has also been in Dunning since last year. Also a heavy drinker. Mother 
of Case is very nervous, has had several nervous breakdowns. Was a very 
heavy drinker before prohibition. Her sister put her in Dunning after her 
father’s death, for six months, on account of drink. Mother’s father was born 
in Bohemia, died age 77, was a very heavy drinker. He wandered away once 
and was taken to Oak Forest for three or four months. He was quick-tempered. 
Was separated from his wife for many years. She had had him arrested a 
number of times for non-support, etc. He was fined once $50 for insulting 
women. Mother’s mother died of cancer of the intestines. She left her hus- 
band and they were separated seventeen years. She was a heavy drinker and 
very quick-tempered. .An uncle of the mother of Case was in State Hospital 
for Insane at Dunning. He tried to cut his throat before he was sent there. 
He is now out of Dunning and working in a lumber mill. Two brothers of 
the mother died as infants of convulsions. A sister of mother, age 49, married 
and has six children and was alcoholic. Her husband was a heavy drinker. 
Another sister of mother of Case deserted her husband several times. She was 
alcoholic. A third sister of mother also alcoholic. A fourth sister of mother 
married and separated from her husband. He drank and would not work. She 
is living with another man now and has an illegitimate child by him. Brother 
of Case, age 21, single, is a teamster. Had trouble off and on in school and 
was in Juvenile Court, from whence he was sentenced to the Parental School 
once for six months and in St. Charles a year and a half for stealing a purse. 
Two brothers died in infancy of convulsions. 


ENTICED LITTLE GIRL 


V. Ma., male—Age 32—High grade moron plus dementia katatonia plus 
chronic alcohol. Committed to the Psychopathic Hospital. 

School—7 to 16—7th grade 8 months. Set back in 4th and 5th grades. 

Present arrest—Accused of giving money to six year old girl to entice her. 

Previous arrests—At age 18 arrested with a bunch of boys for stealing. 
Discharged. Six or seven years ago for contributing to delinquency of an 18 
year old girl. Discharged. Case is single and lives at home. He is a shipping 
clerk, for 11 years, and worked for his father as bartender for seven years. 
Worked also in printing shop for two years and was discharged on account of 
a quarrel with one of the workers. He was a heavy drinker. His father was 
born in Austria and has been in the United States for over thirty years. He is 
a laborer in printing shop, for 12 years, is a heavy drinker, has an ungovernable 
temper and is very abusive when drinking. At time our Case was examined in 
the Laboratory his face was black and blue from abuse by his father. Everyone 
is afraid of him when he is drinking. He threatens to kill the family, throws 
things around at home. Wife left him four years ago, stayed away for two 
vears, He was arrested once about 16 years ago for carrying a gun and fined 
$50 and costs. Father’s father, age 90, lives in Austria, has been married three 
times and used to be a very heavy drinker. Case’s maternal grandmother was 
born in Germany and was in United States about four years. She was married 
twice, first husband being grandfather of our Case and the second husband mur- 
dered her. He was arrested for the murder of his wife and hung himself in the 
jail while awaiting trial. She had lived with him only six weeks, had put him 
out of the house and refused to let him return. He killed her with a hatchet. 
Case’s mother’s brother, age 14, was murdered at the same time as his mother, 
with a hatchet, by his step-father. A sister of the mother of Case is, to quote 
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Case, “Kind of feebleminded ever since her second child was born.” Every 
time she became pregnant she became wild. She was sent to State Hospital 
for Insane at Kankakee by her husband. Another sister of the mother died 
at age 14 of spinal meningitis. Case has a sister, age 28, who went to school 
from 6 to 14 and reached 4th or 5th grade, and is married five years. She has 
been separated from her husband for three years. Both had bad tempers and 
could not get along. 


CASES OF BROTHERS 
(Brother to H. Fr., age 19) 


H. Jo., age 27—Male—Low grade sociopath plus dementia praecox kata- 
tonia. 


School 6 to 16—In 7th grade. 


Present arrest—Took motor meters from autos on street, value $6.75. Was 
arrested with his two brothers, age 17 and 23, respectively. 


Previous arrests—1914, Federal Court—Ft. Meade, So. Dak. forging a 
government pay check for $50 and deserted with the mail carrier of the regi- 
ment. Cashed the check and was arrested and sent to Ft. Leavenworth for 3 
years. Served 27 months. Out since September, 1918. 


Case has worked in a bag factory for three years, at $23 a week. Married 
three years, has one child two years old, a girl, and wife is now three months 
pregnant. Wife was only 15 years old when they were married. She was 
pregnant about a month when married. She worked for three months in a 
factory sewing mops after marriage. They were married at Crown Point. 
Wife’s father was Polish, chronic alcoholic, and drove her out of the house. 
Case ran away from home at age 16 and enlisted in the army, giving his age 
as 19. Was in the army 3 years and honorably discharged. Was out 3 months 
and re-enlisted for seven years. Was in one year when he forged the check. 
Case has right forearm tattooed with a naked woman with the U. S. flag, and 
the U. S. escutcheon, and the upper left arm with a snake and an eagle. Father 
of Case was born in Germany and been in United States since age 19. He is 
age 55, and has worked at the stock yards for thirteen years. Mother of Case, 
age 47, was born in Chicago and has been in State Insane Asylum at Dunning 
for ten years. Case was age about ten when she went to Dunning. She would 
sit for hours and do nothing. They were paying for a home and she failed to 
make the payments when her husband gave her the money and they were 
thrown out on the street. Husband took her out of Dunning twice and had to 
send her back. Her father died of cancer of the mouth. One brother of Case, 
age 17, arrested with Case, was in an orphanage for eight years, where he 
reached the 7th grade. Was placed there when his mother was sent to Dun- 
ning. He has been picked up on suspicion (same charge) and turned loose. 
When they were taken by the police at time of this arrest, he was shot in the 
abdomen and was in the hospital at Bridewell and also at County Hospital. 
Another brother, age 23, arrested with Case, was also in the orphanage and 
reached 8th grade. He is quick-tempered. At age 21 he had a nervous break- ~ 
down and sent to State Hospital for Insane at Dunning. He was in the County 
Hospital under treatment for inflammatory rheumatism when he became violent 
and attempted suicide by trying to jump out of the window. They had to strap 
him down and then took him to the Psychopathic Hospital, from whence he 
was sent to Dunning. After three weeks at Dunning he escaped. He has been 
out a year or so. When he escaped from the institution, the authorities sent a 
telegram to the father, but no attempt was made to return him. When the 
boys were arrested the detective bureau turned this boy over to the authorities 
at Dunning. They kept him three or four days and turned him out. He is at 
home now. Case had one sister who died at age two, of pneumonia. Another 
sister died, age 29, of tuberculosis. There are two single sisters, age 25 and 19 
respectively, the younger one of whom was in the orphanage from age 7 to 18. 
The other one was not in the orphanage and this fact has been a bone of con- 
tention with them always. They board in different places and never get on 
ee ae Have not spoken to one another for years. They are both quick- 
empered. 


(Brother to H. Jo., age 27) 


_H. Fr., age 17—Male—Low grade sociopath plus dementia praecox kata- 
tonia. 

School 6 to 14—7th grade in an orphanage, where he lived for eight years 
because his mother was in State Hospital for the Insane. 

Present arrest—With his two brothers, age 27 and 23, respectively, for 
stealing motor meters from autos. This boy was shot in the abdomen when 
they ran from the police. He was in the hospital at House of Correction. 
Bullet passed through from back to front. 

Previous arrests—Picked up once on suspicion same charge and discharged. 
Case has been out of work two weeks. His last job was an order clerk in a 
factory, where he earned $12 a week. His employer was not satisfied so he 
quit. Before that he worked for a railroad, repairing box cars for six months. 
Was discharged because he would not pay attention to his work. Before he 
had this railroad job he was out of work for a long time. He worked for one 
of the stock yards firms on three different occasions, two months at a time. 


CASE OF B. G. E. 


B. Ge., colored, age 25—Male—High grade borderland moron plus dementia 
praecox katatonia. Committed to the Psychopathic Hospital. 

School—7 to 12—5th grade. 

Present arrest—Had a gun which he took from the home of a woman 
friend, was going after a colored fellow who had beaten up a friend of his. 
Once in A. E. F. for being drunk. Spent one night in guard house. 

Case was born in Illinois, his father being a West Indian Irishman and 
his mother part Indian and part Colored. Case was in France one year in 
A. E. F. and gassed twice during that time. He was in Speedway Hospital 
for five months, in the nervous ward. When arrested, Case was on his way to 
Great Lakes, having been examined at Springfield by army official, where he 
was Said to have tuberculosis and to be psychopathic. Case has been married 
once, has been separated from wife one year. No children by wife, but has had 
two illegitimate children by two other women, children age 8 and 4, respec- 
tively. Both of these women have since married. Case was drinking when he 
got the gun. Says the woman was out of the house and Case went in and took 
the gun from her trunk. This woman made the complaint to the police, because 
she was afraid Case would kill the fellow he was after. Case says this fellow 
has a criminal record and had made threats against a friend of his (Case). 
Father of Case is colored and West Indian, is a farmer, lives in the same town 
with Case, but Case seldom sees him—says they do not have any trouble, but 
just don’t see each other. He has been married twice, first wife being the 
mother of our Case. They separated when Case was five months old and Case 
was taken by maternal grandparents. Father of Case was quick-tempered. 
Mother of Case was part white, part colored and part Indian, her father being 
an Englishman. She was married three times. First husband was the father of 
-our Case. The second husband died and the third is living with her, somewhere 
in Ohio. Case does not know where, he seldom hears from mother. She is 
very quick-tempered. While she was married to her second husband there was 
a colored man friend of theirs came to live at their home. When her husband 
died this fellow insisted on staying at her house and when she tried to get rid 
of him he insulted her and called her vile names. She shot him four times and 
when he fell she shot him again in the back and he died. She claimed to be 
pregnant at the time and nothing was done to her. She did not even appear at 
the inquest. Mother’s father was white and an Englishman. He had several 
paralytic strokes and died from the effects of same. One brother of mother 
of Case was married twice, was divorced from first wife. She ran away with 
another man. This brother was a heavy drinker. 


THREE TYPICAL CASES 


Three typical cases for the Farm Colony. They should be transferred 
directly f-om the school through the court to such a colony before they commit 
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the usual series of depredations that cases of the like of these will be con- 
stantly guilty of. The cases were brought to us by a very efficient and capable 
principal who is trying to work intelligently with her problem cases. Practi- 
cally all desperadoes that are terrorizing our communities give ample warning 
as they all have serious school conflicts. 

Two brothers, W. S., age 11—Middle grade moron plus dementia praecox 
katatonia. In subnormal room with 20 others. Entered Sept. 17, 1917, kept six 
months in the first grade and then placed in subnormal room—there one year 
and 4 months. Then sent to Polish School for two years, sent back to the 
subnormal room in the public school again and has been there for about six 
months. He is very destructive and dirty. When he first entered he defecated 
all over himself constantly. He seems anxious to learn but cannot learn any- 
thing—is slow to answer. Case has an older brother who is now in truant 
room. 

Brother of above—F. S., age 14—High grade moron plus dementia praecox 
hebephrenia. He is in truant room of the school. Father and mother of those 
two boys were born in Poland. 

The third case, U. D., age 10—High grade moron plus dementia praecox 
hebephrenia with katatonic trends. He is in subnormal room, came from 
another school as an incorrigible and was marked from that school “4th grade.” 
Miss S., the principal, says he is not capable of first grade work. He lies and 
steals and is destructive and is gluttonous. Stole $40 from his mother, gave 
$8 of it to another boy. Stole a bunch of keys from the school and took them 
home and when the teacher offered a reward of a dollar Case told her that he 
had the keys. He uses bad language and is thoroughly incorrigible. Father and 
mother were born in Serbia. ; 


MOTHER A COLLEGE GRADUATE 


S. Geo., age 19—Male—Fair average intelligence plus dementia praecox 
hebephrenia plus moral defect. 

School—6 to 17—2nd year high school. Expelled twice during school 
years—once for stealing from school lockers and once for charging things to 
his parents in LaCrosse, Wis., while attending school there and his parents 
lived in Chicago. 

Case does odd jobs, first one kind of work and then another and never 
sticks to a job for any length of time. He always loses his job on account of 
stealing. He enlisted in the navy at age 16 by special permit and was in for 
nine months, when he and some others were absent without leave. Their ship 
was ready to sail and Case was discharged. One place where he worked he 
stole $20 from the safe and the firm did not know how much more he had 
stolen. He has been forging checks for over a year, has forged them for $15, 
$20 or $25 each. His family have made good the various checks from time to 
time. His present arrest is for forging a check. He is a masturbator and 
associates with a very bad crowd of girls. Had gonorrhea six months ago. 
He is an excessive cigarette smoker. Has been picked up five or six times on, 
suspicion and for speeding and fighting. Case said during the test that “Many 
a time if I had a gun I would have shot my father.” Said he would not mind 
a bit to be tried for murder and if his father’s dead body lay on the floor he 
would kick it in passing. Father of Case is a physician and surgeon for past 
twenty years. Father’s father died age 63, of apoplexy. Father’s mother died 
four years after the death of her husband, age 65. From the time of her hus- 
band’s death she was very depressed and lost all interest in life. One brother 
of father was divorced by his wife after three years of marriage. One sister of 
father of Case is extremely nervous and has an exophthalmic goitre. She is 
married to a doctor. Another sister, age 40, married and has six children, one 
of whom, age 18, is entirely worthless, refusing to work at all. Her husband 
died age 45, at Elgin Insane Asylum. He was a chronic alcoholic. A third 
sister of father is very nervous, has had several nervous breakdowns. A fourth 
sister is married to a man who was a practicing physician, but who is now a 
reader ina Christian Science church, saying that he can make more money that 
way. He was originally a Catholic. A fifth sister has rheumatic arthritis. She 
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is also a Christian Scientist. A great-uncle of Case on his father’s side became 
demented a few years before his death. Mother of Case, age 41, is a college 
graduate. Mother of Case had one brother, age 45, married to a woman twenty 
years younger than he, is a wanderer. One great-uncle of Case on his mother’s 
side died of tuberculosis and was a chronic alcoholic. Another married and 
had five children, four of whom died of tuberculosis between the ages of 14 and 
20. He was also a chronic alcoholic. Another had two feeble-minded children. 
He was.also an alcoholic. A great-aunt of Case, on his mother’s side, died age 
45, of paresis. She had one son who was killed at age 19 in a disorderly house, 
in an argument over a woman. The man and woman who killed him were 
sentenced to ten years in Joliet. This boy was exceedingly wild. Another 
great-aunt on mother’s side had a feeble-minded son who died at age 18, and 
had always been like a little baby. Another great-aunt died of cancer and 
was achronic alcoholic. Still another great aunt on mother’s side was extremely 
nervous. Case has two sisters, age 20 and 14, respectively, who are professional 
dancers. They have a vaudeville sketch. The older one has a goitre, is 
excitable and nervous. 


SEX OFFENDER 


P. Ma., age 21—Female—High grade moron plus dementia praecox hebe- 
phrenia with katatonic trends. Committed to the Psychopathic Hospital. Sent 
to Elgin. 

School—9 to 16—5th grade. 

Present arrest—With four men in an auto, in a lonely place near a railroad 
track at night. Accused of having illicit relations with all of them. 

Previous arrests—Three years ago, on complaint of mother for going with 
a bad crowd of girls. Sent to Lawndale Hospital because of venereal infection. 
Second arrest in Morals Court on complaint of mother on account of constant 
intimacy with a man. 

Case does housework. Father of Case was born in Poland, and is illiterate. 
A year ago he was in the County Hospital after a fight, when he had a couple of 
stitches taken in his head. He is heavy alcoholic and is quick-tempered and 
quarrelsome. Mother of Case has been sick for several years with heart 
trouble and rupture and has had several operations at County Hospital. She 
worries a great deal about Case. Case has one brother, age 39, single, who 
went to France with a cousin six months ago and they have not heard from 
him since. He drinks and was in Pontiac Reformatory 3 years, from age 19. 
He is now in the army. Another brother, age 27, single, school 8 to 17, in 4th 
grade. Longest job was five months in a machine shop with his father. He 
has been a “bum.” Was sent to Pontiac Reformatory for burglary and was 
there 3 years and 4 months. Been out about a year. Another brother, age 28, 
single, drinks, was picked up on suspicion once, but discharged. He is quick- 
tempered and gets into fights a lot. A brother, age 22, single, school 9 to 14, 
6th grade, was arrested once and was in County Jail for a while. Don’t know 
what for. Case has one sister whom she calls a step-sister and says she is no 
good. Says she has been married and left her husband and is now living with 
another man. 


DEFECTIVE ANNOYS GIRLS 


K. Ja., aged 24-Male—High grade moron plus dementia praecox hebe- 
phrenia with katatonic trends. Committed to Lincoln State School for the 
Feeble-Minded. 

School—6 to 16—In the 3rd grade. 

Present arrest—Indecent liberties with little girls. 

Previous arrests—Three months ago, annoying little girls. One arrest for 
robbing a candy store, sent to House of Correction for six months. Again, for 
slapping a little girl, was sent to House of Correction for one month. Once in 
the Juvenile Court for robbing a pool room and sent to St. Charles. Came out 
at age 16. Case is single and lives at home. He enlisted in the army at age 
16 or 17 and was overseas a year and a half. He has done labor work off and 
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on and was out of work two weeks previous to his arrest. Does not drink. 
Father of Case, age 56, was born in Holland and has been in the United States 
since age 21. He is a laborer at the stock yards. Has been idle for three 
years. Is dying of cancer of the stomach. He is a chronic alcoholic, is quick- 
tempered and quarrelsome. He is illiterate. His father died of cancer of the 
stomach. His mother suffered from major epilepsy and died when father of 
Case was age 25. One brother of father is chronic alcoholic and has a daughter 
who has fainting spells (epilepsy). A sister of father was burned to death with 
two of her children, after she had poured oil on the stove. Another sister died 
of apoplexy at age 28 or 30. Mother of Case was born in Holland, has been in 
United States since age 7 months, married 32 years. Went to school 6 to 12 
and reached 3rd grade. She is dementia praecox katatonia. Mother’s father is 
age 73 and is now living alone in Chicago. A brother of Case, age 32, went to 
school 6 to 15, 4th grade. He is a laborer, married and his wife left him. He 
was arrested for bastardy with his sister and spent nine months in the County 
Jail. Their illegitimate child, age 10, and in first grade in school, is living with 
parents of Case. Another brother, age 28, is married three years and has two 
children. He graduated from 8th grade at age 14. Was arrested for stealing 
liquor out of a barn and put on probation. One brother of Case, age 19, was 
killed in a race riot. Another brother of Case, age 14, in 4th grade, is a defec- 
tive. - Sister of Case, age 28, single, had a child by her own brother. She is 
now at Dixon State School for the Feeble-Minded. She accused her brother 


and five others of being the father of the child. Later, when she was pregnant © 


again, she ran away from home because her father scolded her. When the child 
was nine months old she was tested in the laboratory and she and the baby both 
sent to Lincoln State School for the Feeble-Minded. This child was hydro- 
cephalous and died there. She accused a boarder at her mother’s house, who 
afterward died of alcoholism, of being the father of this second child. Another 
sister of Case, age 16, is in seventh grade in school and is defective. 


BOTH BROTHERS KILLED 


D. A—Age 19. Tested November, 1914—9-11-11 4/5—Low grade sociopath, 
dementia praecox plus katatonia. 


School record—From 6-14—In 7th grade—Teacher said he was stubborn 
at school. Had lots of trouble with him. 


Was arrested and hanged for the murder of a railroad policeman. Dennis 
was a watchman under the deceased and the night of the murder the deceased 
found him breaking into a car. The officer took him to the shed to call the 
police. He took the officer’s gun from him and shot him. He has-been in the 
Boys’ Court five times. 

November, 1914, burglary, held in the Criminal Court. Probation. Novem- 
ber, 1915, disorderly. Discharged. November, 1916, attempt burglary. Dis- 
charged. June, 1917, burglary. Held in Criminal Court. One previous arrest. 
Date and charge not known. 1918, murder of policeman. Hanged July 19, 1918. 

His mother many times has taken him to the police station, twice in one 
day, because he was so bad, incorrigible, vicious and wild. 


J. A—Age 17. Tested July, 1918. Tested 12-12 4/5. Low grade sociopath 
plus dementia praecox katatonia. 

School—From age 6-14. Stopped in 8th grade three months before 
graduation. 

John was in jail awaiting his trial of murder when his brother was hanged. 
He was tried and found guilty for the murder of a saloonkeeper, and was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment in Joliet Penitentiary. He and a boy named 
Rudolph C. (also examined in the laboratory) went into a saloon on a holdup. 
They asked for some beer and when they were served, asked the saloonkeeper 
to hold up his hands. He did not doit and J. A. emptied his gun into his body. 

The arrests on John: He has been in Juvenile Court once, sent to the 


Parental School for 6 months. Another arrest for fighting with a gang, and 
was discharged. 
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Family History—Mother’s Brothers: (1) Aged 44, is a rover and alcoholic; 
(2) aged 46, is a wanderer, they seldom hear from him, he is alcoholic; (3) quick 
tempered and troublesome. Has a son who has been arrested many times. 

Mother’s Sisters: (1) Aged 48. Has a son 18 years old who is a loafer, 
will not work and gives his mother a great deal of trouble. Arrested once and 
discharged (Boy). 

Case’s Brothers: (1) One aged 24, was arrested once when a young child 
for stealing a loaf of bread. He is now married and has one child aged 4 that 
cannot talk plainly. (2) Aged 22, was arrested once at the age of 16 in the 
Juvenile Court in an attempted holdup. Sent six months to John Worthy 
School for Boys. 
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DR. CHARLES W. BURR 
Professor of Mental Diseases, University of Pennsylvania 


CRIME FROM A PSYCHIATRIST’S POINT OF VIEW 


President’s Address, Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Eugenics Research 
Association, Cold Springs Harbor, Long Island, N. Y., June, 1925 


By Charles W. Burr, M. D., 
Professor of Mental Diseases, University of Pennsylvania. 


Psychology is the last of the sciences to become useful. Formerly, under 
the influence of scholasticism, it was purely theoretical. Profoundly educated 
men, born with a metaphysical trend, who held themselves aloof from the 
study of natural history, as it was then called, and looked with some disdain 
on chemists and physicists, as rather inferior persons who wasted time study- 
ing matter, studied, by introspection, their own mental processes and excogi- 
tated hypotheses to explain thought. Many were unconsciously biased by 
the theological training they received at home, in school and at the univer- 
sities; some, born conservatives, consciously believed it- was their duty to 
fight for traditional truth against all comers; a few, born with the -spirit of 
revolt, broke loose and tried to disprove, by reason, beliefs with which rea- 
son had no relation, but which can only be accepted or rejected by faith. 
The old, scholastic psychology has gone somewhat out of favor, because of 
new methods of study, partly resulting from, and partly causing, the changed 
attitude of men of science of today. 

The psychology of today has a wider field, and has welcomed aid from 
other sciences. The first step forward, or, at least, in breaking away from 
traditional methods of study, was in accepting the results of the study of 
cerebral physiology as throwing light on such questions as sensation, the 
special senses, speech and motion. The discovery that certain parts of the 
brain have special functions, caused a change in the psychologic point of view. 
A very vital and important step was combining the study of psychiatry with 
psychology, in the hope that each would illuminate the other. So far, the 
result has not been as fruitful as was hoped, but it was a tremendous step 
in advance to realize that a diseased mind is not a mind that has been acted 
on by some mysterious thing but a machine out of order. 

The study of child psychology and the careful observation of the develop- 
ment and growth of the mind from infancy, through adolescence and up to 
maturity is bound to lead to improvements in methods of education, and may 
throw some light on processes of thought. For example, we are today quite 
ignorant as to the average age, and how wide the normal age limits, at which 
the different mental qualities appear. When does color begin to cause pleas- 
ure? When does the child begin to get pleasure and pain from sound? When 
does form first arouse aesthetic interest? -In general, what is the order, if 
there be any order, in which sensations arouse aesthetic feeling? When does 
a sense of right and wrong begin? What racial differences are there in 
mental growth? Hundreds of questions like these need to be studied. Knowl- 
edge of them may lead to very important results. 


How far comparative psychology, the study of mental processes in the ani- 
mal world, will throw light on the human mind, no one can foretell. Accept- 
ing as true the dogma that emotion is separate and distinct from reason, then 
the study of emotion (its physical causes) in animals may help us. It is 
probable, indeed, it seems to be proven, that emotion is present not only in 
the anthropoid apes, but in many mammals, and may be present in lower 
vertebrates. So far, we have no means of discovering the existence of emo- 
tion in animals lower in the scale. Their nervous systems are so unlike our 
own, their sense organs so different, that we cannot be sure even that their 
sensations let alone their emotions if they have any are in any way com- 
parable to ours. They probably are sensitive to rays that do not affect us 
in any way and whether such rays act purely reflexly or consciously we can 
not know. But anthropoids, dogs, elephants, and several other mammals cer- 
tainly have emotions such as love (in its lower manifestations), jealousy, and 
hate (the memory of pain, with anger, at the presence again of the person 
or animal causing it), The fact that emotion exists in man’s older ancestors, 
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in which reason, either does not appear, or is present only as the shadow of 
what later will grow, means that it is more fundamental than reason. Its 
longer heredity means its greater fixity, its greater importance. : 

Memory too has been handed down from man’s prehuman ancestors. It is 
wide spread throughout the higher animal world, but how low down it begins 
is unknown and probably unknowable or rather undiscoverable. There is, 
even in the multicellular organisms, a cell memory, which may exist without 
consciousness. Indeed memory is always unconscious; only the act of recol- 
lection is conscious. Most important of all, we have no means of knowing 
where in the animal scale consciousness begins. A discussion of memory and 
consciousness, however, would lead us too far away, and finally land us in 
that country of dreams, if not of nightmares, metaphysics. 


When we pass from memory and emotion to reason, pure intellect, there 
seems to be almost a complete break between the highest animals and man. 
There has, of course, been a great deal of nonsense written both by the animal 
lovers, who wish to prove kinship, and the theologically minded who wish 
to disprove it. For example, members of the first group gravely tell us that 
a dog saves a baby from an angry sea out of good-heartedness, and because 
it reasons that, if not saved, the child will drown. When we, i. e., men of 
my mental species, tell the animal lovers that a dog would, and repeatedly 
has, saved a stick floating in the waves, and that such acts do not prove 
reasoning powers, they react toward us in a way which illustrates how much 
more deep-seated emotion is in man, than reason. On the other hand, mam- 
mals do show fragmentary signs of ability to reason. For example, one of 
Prof. Kohler’s apes did, spontaneously and without teaching, join one stick 
to another, in order to make a pole long enough to reach fruit and draw 
it to him, 

The study of the animal mind is beset with obstacles, because, in the ab- 
sence of speech in animals, we can draw conclusions only from their behavior, 
from their acts. There is great temptation to assume, especially when, after 
a series of complicated acts, the material result is well fitted for its purpose 
(as often occurs, e. g., in the nests of birds), that reason controlled the acts. 
Thus, the cells of the honeycomb are architecturally well fitted for their pur- 
pose. But, for reasons dependent on the laws of mechanics, and entirely 
outside the reasoned wish of the bee, it must make the comb as it does. 
This has been proven experimentally with soap bubbles. Much that has been 
written to prove reasoning power in animals has a sentimental origin. Thus 
Kropotkin’s book on “mutual aid’ assumes great intelligence in animals, 
especially those living in societies, but then Kropotkin was a sincere anarchist, 
and that, in human clinical psychology means he was a sick emotionalist. The 
truth is that anthropoid apes have rudimentary and fragmentary powers of 
reasoning, similar in kind to that found in man, but in them, and in several 
other mammals, the emotional nature is much more nearly allied to that of 
man. 2 

The field of psychology has, therefore, as just shown, been widened in the 
present generation. The important result has been, so far, not so much the 
increase in knowledge, as the alteration of the point of view. The study of 
mind has been taken out of the domain of metaphysics and philosophy and 
has become one of the biological sciences. ; 

What has all this to do with us, students of eugenics? Much more than you 
would, at first blush, think, and for this reason; psychiatry is today much in- 
terested in the study of people who come in conflict with the law, and, if the 
conclusions that some psychiatrists have come to are correct, then it is the 
duty of every student of eugenics carefully to study the matter, whatever his 
final opinion may be. 

Let us first review, briefly, the changes in popular belief in psychiatric matters. 
A very interesting book could be written on the history of popular opinion as 
regards insanity. I have not the time, nor is this the occasion, for me more 
than very briefly to sketch out the change that has taken place in the last 
hundred years, first in scientific, and later in popular opinion. Up to the 
time of Pinel in France, and later in England, but little attention had been 
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paid to the study of mental disease. There still lingered, indeed flourished, 
the idea that insanity was a visitation of God. Long after the physical world 
was acknowledged, by everybody, to be ruled by law, the mind was supposed 
to be outside of, or above law. God and the devil both intervened in, or inter- 
fered with, its action. Soon after, Pinel, on humanitarian grounds, began to 
preach that madmen should be treated as human beings, one of the by-products 
of his teaching was the arousing of a scientific interest in insanity. This 
was the birth of modern psychiatry. Very soon the question of the responsi- 
bility of the mentally ill began to receive great attention. Not very long 
after, insanity began to be plead in defense in murder cases. Let me say, 
parenthetically, that for centuries madness and idiocy had been recognized 
by courts, but the madness had to be of a kind that the wayfaring man though 
a fool would recognize. For many years nothing happened except that occa- 
sionally in this country and in England, a man, who in the old days would 
have been hung, was sent to an asylum for the insane, and more and more 
people became interested in the study of criminals, some from purely humani- 
tarian motives, some from the unemotional point of view of science. About a 
quarter of a century ago in this country, insanity rapidly became more fre- 
quent as a defense ard finally resulted in much scandal, even in accusations of 
bribery of mental experts, until today it is said, and with little exaggeration, 
that judges and juries pay no attention to expert opinion. But good is com- 
ing out of evil, for more and more men, both special students of the subject 
and clear thinking citizens, are becoming interested in the relation of crime 
to disease. 

Our business, as eugenists, is to discover what crime is, what are its causes 
inside the individual, and what criminals are, and also, the proper treatment 
of criminals from the point of view of the welfare of the race. 


First we must define terms, a thing necessary in any discussion, but vitally 
so when, as in this matter, lawyers on the one hand and psychiatrists on the 
other, have been using the same words to mean different things. The legal 
definition of crime is simple, the doing of anything the law forbids or the not 
doing of anything that law orders to be done, or assumes a man will do. In 
law, crime is not synonymous with sin. Crime assumes injury to the state; 
sin is injurious to the man’s immortal soul, and hence, against the moral (i. e., 
the church) law. A criminal is a person who commits a crime. I think my 
definitions though simple, are accurate and would be accepted in any court. 


Psychiatrists contend that the legal definitions are arbitrary, unscientific, 
and untrue. They maintain that criminality is a state of mind, that there are 
a certain number of people who, either because of inherited or congenital 
twists in mental make-up, or from acquired disease, are so unlike the rest of 
the community, in which they live, that they are asocial and hence criminal; 
that there are people who cannot be taught a sense of duty toward their fel- 
lows, people who are morally color blind; that a man may be a criminal and 
yet never commit a crime, because his environment is such that he can satisfy 
all his desires without coming in conflict with the law, and finally that, putting 
to one side the question of free will in normal people, the criminal is so con- 
trolled by emotional impulse that reason plays a very minor part in his life. 


To the psychiatrists, therefore, the criminal’s act is of secondary importance; 
his mental make-up, impelling him to it, is the primarily important thing, 
which stamps him as belonging to a species mentally unlike his fellow men. 
The act is, therefore, merely a symptom to be interpreted; in law, the act 
itself is the thing which makes the man a criminal. 


From still another point of view, law and psychiatry are antagonistic. Law 
today maintains (it gave up the notion of vengeance long ago) that the pur- 
pose of punishment is to deter others, to keep the criminal out of mischief 
forever or for a time, and to give him an opportunity to think over the wis- 
dom of changing his mode of life. The thorough-going psychiatrist maintains 
the criminal is an abnormal man who should be treated as a patient and 
when, as is usually the case, the abnormality is congenital and the result of 
heredity, there is no hope for cure; when it is the result of acquired disease the 
outlook is a little better. 


== 


Once more, I must emphasize the fact that everyone who commits a crime 
(in law) is not a criminal (psychiatrically). Many youths, and a smaller num- 
ber of men of mature age, under the stress of sudden temptation or in mo- 
ments of anger or passion, commit crime, but are not criminals in the sense I 
am using the word. They frequently not only never come in conflict with the 
law a second time, but often maintain, through life, a normal power of inhibi- 
tion over criminal impulses. They belong to that relatively large class whe 
are profoundly influenced by environment, and who can be taught self-control 
to a greater or less degree, varying with the individual. There is still another 
type of man, morally lower, who escapes conflict with the law; he, who is kept 
straight, both by fear of punishment and selfish regard for public opinion, 
who decides early in life “crime does not pay.” His real nature often comes 
to the surface in the crimes of his children. 


What I have said I think correctly represents the old legal attitude, but 
matters now are complicated by the fact that a recent creation, the municipal 
and juvenile courts, are all more or less, and some completely, under the con- 
trol of men profoundly influenced by the most recent and, sometimes, very ill 
digested opinions of the most rabid psychiatrists, men who are themselves con- 
trolled by emotion, not by reason. The result is that boys and girls, guilty 
of crime, are treated as if they were the innocent victims of a terrible civiliza- 
tion. Too often they are put into the hands of incompetent social workers 
to be studied and guided. No unmarried young woman should be allowed to 
undertake such work, and no boy over ten should be in charge of a woman, 
Now let us see if, by a clinical study of crime and criminals, trying to keep 
from being controlled by emotion, that oldest and most powerful quality of 
man, we can throw any light on this important question. 


It is the more necessary to let reason, not feeling, guide us, because the 
world is passing through-a period of intellectual rebellion, perhaps revolution, 
which is affecting, and infecting, all of us and making even the most rationally 
controlled sometimes uncertain of their own mental stability. In the physical 
sciences the very foundations have been uprooted. Our conceptions of atoms 
and molecules have changed entirely. One generation ago molecules were 
represented as minute spheres, and the textbooks on physics had simple dia- 
grams, resembling piles of old-fashioned cannon balls; today we are told, and 
believe, they are little solar systems. Relativity is so complex that probably 
less than five thousand men, out of the two billion inhabitants of the earth, 
really comprehend it, but we all believe in it. The universal ether, formerly 
accepted as explaining so many things, has, or so I understand, ceased to 
exist. The same spirit of rebellion has attacked psychology, and it almost 
seems proven, so weird and fantastic are some of the doctrines taught, that 
the old saying that psychiatrists are a little, if not altogether mad,-could, with 
truth, be applied to our tamer brothers, the psychologists. Indeed one school, 
which appropriates as its own property the phrase “new psychology” and denies 
to anyone else the right to use the word “psycho-analysis,’ not only exhibits 
madness in some of its disciples, but a curiously abnormal taste in hunting 
up nasty interpretations of dreams. I refer to Freudism. It is a psychology 
based solely on sex. (I ought in fairness to say that when the public balked 
at swallowing pure, crude sex as the one motive in life, Freud and some of 
his disciples explained that “libido” meant sex only figuratively. They use 
“libido” psychologically in a Pickwickian sense. Freudism is ,built on as- 
sumptions. It assumes an unconscious mind, that dreams are struggles of the 
unconscious mind to assert itself in sleep, that “free association” reveals the 
real nature of a man. None of these assumptions are proven; no attempt is 
made to prove them. They are accepted as axiomatic. Yet, though it assumes 
much and proves nothing, it is the most popular psychology today. It calls 
itself science, and science is the people’s God. Hence “the people” worship it. 
It is significant that Leon Trotsky, the Bolshevik leader, regards it favorably. 


The kernel of the whole matter, we are studying, is the answer we may 
give to a question discussed by Plato two thousand years ago, and probably 
it was an old question then, do healthy minded men lead criminal lives? and 
in this is included the larger question still, is man a free agent, the captain 


of his soul, the determiner of his own destiny? To assume that we can 
answer these questions correctly is to assume the infallibility of human rea- 
son, the omniscience of human mind. They are of course unanswerable. The 
nearest we can get to the truth is to endeavor to reach pragmatic truth, 
namely, to accept as true the opinion which, acted on, will influence, as far 
as man can influence, civilization for its own good. 

How strongly is man’s nature influenced by factors beyond his control? 
First heredity. Even the most violent believers in environmental influences 
admit that heredity is so far important that animals and plants can breed 
only their own kind. Even the wilfully ignorant admit the inheritance of 
individual physical qualities—e.g., hair and skin color, height, facial expres- 
sion and the like. The only question in dispute is mental inheritance. To 
say in dispute is to put it too strongly. The denial of mental inheritance is 
upheld only by the unintelligent. The people who are writing popular books, 
teaching the young that they are all equal in mind, that they can all be 
geniuses, if they work hard enough, are not only propagating academic error 
that would be harmless, but are actively increasing the number of cases of 
adolescent mental breakdown. Every psychiatrist sees the wrecks resulting 
from mental overwork in youths whose ambition is greater than their ability. 
We must accept the inheritance of mental potentialities. 

The type of brain, and the other organs of the body which influence its 
function, as the organ of mind, each person has, depends on heredity. It is 
not a mere quantitive matter. The type of mind depends primarily on the 
nerve cells, but it is probable that the calibre of the blood vessels within the 
skull has some influence on mental function, though it has not, as yet, been 
proven. It is true only in a general way that the larger the brain the more 
and larger the cells, and, therefore, the higher the grade of mental power. A 
brain under a certain weight means its owner is bound to be an imbecile. On 
the other hand, it does seem to be a fact that brains having the greatest num- 
ber of nerve fibres joining different parts, the so-called association fibres, are 
best fitted for intellectual work. All these factors depend primarily on inheri- 
tance. 

There are great differences in quickness, intensity and character of response 
to external stimuli. Thus one person perceives color much more quickly than 
another, and also has a different emotional reaction to it. One person gets 
pleasure from color, another is indifferent. The same is true of form. In the 
purely intellectual functions one person apprehends quickly, one slowly, and 
some never apprehend anything beyond the merest rudiments of knowledge. 

As to morals, it is probable that some misconduct is due to the fact that, in 
some people, external stimuli act more strongly than on the normal man, or 
in a different way. Thus, in the case of the periodic drinker, alcohol causes 
sensations that the normal man never feels. This, too, depends on heredity. 

The most important factor, in morals, is power of inhibition, which is the 
technical term for self-control. The normal man’s power of inhibition is 
well developed; in the weakling it scarcely exists. Fortunately for the human 
race it can be improved and strengthened, and the sooner we get away from 
the false idea that the moral sense of children depends upon intellectual train- 
ing (scholarship), and pay more attention to training in self-control, the 
better. 

We know nothing of the method of mental inheritance, not even what. is 
carried from parent to child. How two cells as small as the human egg and 
sperm can carry potentialities is unknown. But we know experientially that 
children are born with very varying potentialities. The average boy has an 
average mind, about equally able to develop along all lines, Men of talent 
are more able in certain things. One has mathematical ability, another is 
musical, another scientific. Most rare of all is the genius, who perceives things 
which the common man never dreams of. He alone creates and sees relations 
between things which the common man has always looked at, but never 
perceived, 

There is no relation between amount of intellectual development and the 
moral sense. Some of the greatest geniuses have been criminals, from the 
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psychiatrist’s point of view, while millions of men, with mediocre intellect, 
have an acute and correct sense of right and wrong. This continues even 
today, when but little attention is paid to the most important element in edu- 
cation, training in self-control. School ought to be, according to the senti- 
mentalists, one long, sweet time of play and the child must be allowed to 
follow his own instincts. Another popular doctrine is that boys must be kept 
innocent, all knowledge of evil must be hidden from them, never must they 
be allowed to meet temptation. The result, if and when such ideas are car- 
ried out on a large scale, will be moral death. Already, in America, virility 
is dying. 

Before conception, germ cell or sperm cell or both, may contain elements 
which will lead to the development of a child predestined to be mentally or 
physically a cripple. Fortunately, the result is not infrequently death in 
utero. From conception on there is a never ceasing battle between the human 
organism and external forces trying to destroy it. Illness or injury to the 
mother, during pregnancy, may act injuriously on the embryo. Abnormality 
of the maternal bony pelvis may, by interfering with labor, cause permanent 
injury to the new born or even death. After birth the child continues to 
meet obstacles to its development. If they be successfully resisted, new ones 
appear throughout life, until they finally conquer and death ensues. The 
normal person is he who can resist till old age comes. 


I will omit all reference to the injuries and diseases which result in idiocy 
and imbecility and consider only those children who are, or at least seem, 
normal at birth, and escape the results of the common infectious fevers of 
childhood, but who later become mentally abnormal or criminal, as defined 
by the psychiatrist. 


Normal children vary much in intellectual ability, much more than in the 
moral sense. But it is impossible to foretell in childhood what the mental 
future of the apparently healthy child will be. Because a child develops nor- 
mally during infancy and childhood does not prove that normal development 
will continue. The first critical period is the beginning of puberty, and more 
people break then, and during adolescence, than at any other time. Criminal 
instincts also usually appear then. Boys who will become professional crimi- 
nals often have histories like the following. 


First there is the moral imbecile. He who can never be taught, can never 
understand, the moral code. As a child, he is a continuous thief and liar, and 
continues to be cruel long after the period at which the normal boy has com- 
plete appreciation of pain in others. The law refuses to recognize this con- 
dition, and asserts such children could go straight, if they so desired. The 
law is in error, as it usually is, when it ceases to use common sense as its 
guide, and has opinions on technical matters. There is such a thing as moral 
imbecility, the condition in which, without any or but little intellectual defect, 
the boy cannot understand his duties to his fellows. Intense egotism is the 
most noticeable characteristic. I have seen, in my own practice, more than a 
few of these boys. Their world is egocentric. One was inhuman in his com- 
plete and supreme selfishness. He began to steal from the bureau drawer at 
home when six years old; when sent to school, at seven, he pilfered from his 
schoolmates; at twelve, he began to steal larger sums, and, because he was 
sexually precocious spent them on pleasures with girls. The amounts grew 
larger, and his father was kept poor by paying for his thefts. Finally, at fif- 
teen, he was arrested for burglary and taken to jail. While awaiting trial, he 
was told by his father that the law would be allowed to take its course. He 
was convicted and the same day carried out a threat of suicide. He had told 
me repeatedly that unless he could live a free life, by which he meant unless 
he could obey all his impulses, he would choose death. He was not insane 
and not an imbecile. He was of average intelligence, and reasoned well on 
matters that were impersonal. He was neither vain nor conceited, but com- 
pletely egocentric, and his judgment about himself, save as concerned his 
conduct, was rational, but he was completely asocial, and could not conceive 
the idea of duty. He was an animal with the reasoning power of a man. 
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There is another group of mental defectives, who, while retaining moral 
sense, degenerate intellectually at, or soon after, puberty. For example a 
boy who until twelve, develops just like other children, begins to go back- 
ward to lose power of attention, ambition and all intellectual interests. Such 
a boy, grown to manhood, ends as a casual laborer. He does not become a 
criminal, because the natural reflexes and instincts which, uncontrolled lead 
to misconduct, either do not develop or early cease to exist. 


The statement made in some of the popular books on child psychology, that 
all boys pass through a period of thievery and smuttiness of thought and con- 
duct, is a gross exaggeration. Many boys never think of stealing, after they 
are old enough to understand what stealing is, and escape also the dirty epoch. 
A few have such excellent power of inhibition that even though the environ- 
ment may be far from good, they go straight. 


The outstanding mental defect in professional criminals is the lack of moral 
sense. Their conduct, not only their criminal acts, but their daily life, shows 
they lack the social instinct, the one thing that holds society together and 
makes civilization possible. Man became man, mentally, only when he began 
to realize intellectually, and appreciate emotionally, that other men have 
rights. Then only could families join, to form communities living together. 
Then human law was born. The most primitive races, existing today, possess 
the social instinct. They do not reason about it, and probably would think 
anyone who asked them why they have a code of social morals, a very dull 
and stupid person. They possess it, accept it, and, not being civilized, do not 
waste time discussing it. It is not fair to claim that the tribes living now, 
which we call primitive, are, in all regards, similar to our early human ances- 
tors, but in this matter they probably are. The social instinct was the first 
step in civilization. Of course, it is not an instinct in the physiologist’s mean- 
ing of the word, but merely a special evidence of the moral sense. Lombrose 
tried to prove the existence of an anatomical type, indeed several types, of 
criminals. He failed. The most striking thing in the physiognomies in any 
jail is not the presence of the plug ugly type, that is rare, but the number of 
weak faces. Effeminacy is common, but of course is less frequent in those 
convicted for assault and battery and similar offenses than in those who live 
by their wits and commit petty crime, especially petty financial crimes. 


In all discussions on crime, great emphasis is laid on murder, indeed, the 
mental state of other criminals is rarely discussed, but frequent as murder 
is, and rapidly as it is increasing in the United States, it is not nearly so 
important as the general run of crime. It attracts attention because of its 
melodrama and gets headlined in the newspapers. Much more important is 
the professional criminal, the man who lives by crime. Murder is usually 
an isolated act in a person’s life, and usually is a response to a sudden im- 
pulse. Very few men are professional murderers. Criminal jurisprudence has 
broken down entirely. Juries fail to convict and, in the case of a wife who 
kills her husband, it has been decided judicially she is entitled to his insurance 
to double the amount, if the policy states that death by accident increases by 
that much the amount to be paid. 


We have become such a lawless nation, partly, indeed, largely, because we 
have become so emotional, that even when a murderer is arrested, which is 
not a very frequent occurrence, juries will not convict unless race hatred, as 
in the case of negroes, comes into play, if they can find the slightest excuse 
to bring in a verdict for a lesser crime. Our emotionalism is also shown by 
the fact that, if the newspapers describe any given murder as being particularly 
atrocious, public feeling would hang the man before his guilt is proven. The 
proposal to decrease murder by abolishing capital punishment is about as 
wise as it would be to propose to stop thieving by prohibiting anyone to 
expose to public view any article that might tempt a thief. 

What disease may so change the nature of a person, previously normal, as 
to lead to his adopting a criminal life? The most important acquired disease, 
attacking children, which causes a loss of moral sense and continuous mis- 
conduct, but always with more or less intellectual disorder, is lethargic ence- 
phalitis. Very frequently children who, before the attack, were mentally, both 
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intellectually and morally normal, afterwards show a definite and permanent 
change in personality. The change is always for the worse, never a better- 
ment. Thus a boy 13 years old, who had been a bright boy, a good student, 
cheerful and glad to do his school work, became unable to fix his attention, 
grew quarrelsome and cruel to little children, became profane, destroyed 
property, and after being in a correctional school for months, was finally lost 
sight of. He presented, when I saw him, none of the usual physical sequelae 
of the disease. He did not have, as is usual, the Paralysis Agitans face or atti- 
tude, tremors, myoclonus or tic. 

Another boy, 19 years old, who had been a hard-working industrious boy, 
became dull and stupid, sat around, lost all ambition and was quite willing to 
remain an inmate of an almshouse. He had the physical signs of Paralysis 
Agitans. He did not become criminal in the active sense, because all his emo- 
tions were so deadened that he felt no impulse of any emotional sort. He was 
criminal in a negative way, in that he had lost all sense of duty. He, who had 
contributed largely to the support of his mother, was entirely unconcerned 
when she was sent to another almshouse. I could report many other cases 
of change in personality, with criminal conduct, following this disease. In- 
deed, so frequent is it that I now examine very closely along this line, into 
the past medical history of every youth brought to me. 

Next let us consider the insanities which may lead to crime. Adolescent 
insanity (dementia praecox) is an occasional cause, especially of murder and 
sexual assault. It never results in crime requiring thought or planning. No 
sufferer from it could cunningly arrange a scheme by which the victim would 
be induced to put himself in peril. All crimes committed by the adolescent 
insane are done on impulse. Folly, with disastrous consequences, is far more 
frequent than criminal acés. Loss of sexual inhibition is a very early symptom 
in the prodromal stage, and frequently leads to silly marriages, and too often 
to conception. In one large hospital, to which I am attached, several times 
each year, a youth is brought in from one to four weeks after his marriage. 
This does not mean, as a cynical friend claims, that all love is madness, but 
it is one of the results of the free and easy way in which American parents 
allow their children to marry without any investigation. te 

At the end of life, senile dementia has an underlying physical cause, either 
a primary degeneration of the cerebral cells or a cerebral arterial thickening. 
The most usual crime associated with it is sexual assault, especially on chil- 
dren. To send such men to jail, for a short term, does no good. They are 
entirely uninfluenced by it. Every case I have seen of an elderly man, of 
previously good habits, who has committed such a sexual crime has ended in 
a clean-cut senile dementia. Divorce, in elderly people, also is frequently a 
result of senile dementia. Delusions of marital infidelity is a common early 
symptom and, in the male, prostatic enlargement often leads to sexual irri- 
tability. Very often the senile dement, in the early stage, talks so plausibly 
that the referee in divorce is impressed by his intelligence, and divorce is 
granted, when what is needed is guardianship. For example, a very successful 
business man had been married thirty-five years. He began to suffer from 
sexual irritability. His wife refused. He soon believed she had other reasons 
for refusing. He left her, taking all his deeds, stocks and bonds, and a large 
sum of money and went to Europe. He then became entangled in the net of 
an adventuress, and made a will cutting off his son (he had sided with the 
mother) and leaving the mother only what the Pennsylvania law compelled 
him to do. In a few months he died. Most of his estate had disappeared. 
The man was insane. The case was not unusual. 

Paresis causes much crime in middle life. Usually there is a long prodromal 
stage, shown by a slowly changing personality. The man, who is careful 
in speech, lest he offend his own sense of decency, becomes lewd in talk. One 
previously careful in business becomes careless, spends recklessly and soon his 
affairs are in confusion. Then suddenly he makes a violent assault of some 
kind, frequently sexual. In the fully established disease diagnosis is easy. 
At the beginning it is difficult. 

Paranoia is the most interesting of all the insanities, not only in its relation 
to crime, but in itself, and the clinical picture it presents. Fortunately it is 
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very rare, making up less than one-half of one per cent of the insane. It has, 
however, a bastard brother, paranoid dementia, which is unfortunately very 
common, and just as dangerous so far as criminal acts are concerned. 


The paranoiac is not a sufferer from disease, the victim of some external 
stress, but is congenitally defective. He is born, not made. Sometimes he is 
precocious, as a child, and his parents think they have been blessed with a 
genius. More frequently he passes an uneventful childhood and the symptoms 
appear only during adolescence. Very rarely he shows no abnormality till 
maturity. As a rule between 14 and 16 he begins to be moody, to lose affec- 
tion for the members of his household, to have outbursts of anger. He, who 
may have been popular among his scheolmates in his earlier boyhood, begins 
to be solitary. At the age when he should be suffering from his first attack 
of love sickness, he shows evidences of a homo-sexual trend. He grows sus- 
picious of his family, and thinks they are not friendly to him. Meanwhile his 
seeming intellectual brightness deceives those who meet him. He is a great 
talker. He has opinions on politics, religion, science, and talks with such ver- 
- bosity that the average person is deceived, and regards him as a mental giant. 
Then come delusions, always of persecution, and always of grandeur. He is 
the savior of the world, a great inventor, the greatest of statesmen, the most 
learned scholar. He is persecuted through envy or a desire to injure him. 
His delusions are systematized, and he reasons about them. His moral sense 
by now, is gone, and frequently he murders, 


Acute mania is prone to occur in early maturity, but may bea symptom of 
beginning senile dementia. It is the most terrible of all insanities, because 
there may be, and often is, recovery from an attack with complete restitution 
of mental health, but almost inevitably it recurs throughout life. There is no 
greater tragedy in life than comes to these unfortunates, part of the time 
gentle, clean-minded, clean-thinking, often with great mental power. Ther 
suddenly all is changed, and they become wild as hungry tigers, controlled by 
impulse, having no thought. There is also a chronic type, lasting for life, 
characterized by ill humor, with periods of violent anger without external 
cause, sullenness, alternating with other periods of talkativeness, and merri- 
ment, changing to quarrelsomeness, if crossed, and often leading to assaults 
Many tramps are such because of this disease. 


Melancholia never results in crime, except that, sometimes, a parent kills a 
child to save it from the horrors of life, and suicide, which in law is a felony, 
sometimes occurs. Manic-depressive insanity, in which there is a recurring 
cycle of mania, melancholia and mental health, is, if possible, more terrible 
than acute mania. It is very frequent. Cases vary in intensity. In the mild- 
est, the man or woman is, through life, subject to periods of mild elation, 
alternating with other periods of slight depression, or, there may be periods 
between, in which there is good mental health. It is especially prone to 
affect people of high mental grade, whether or not they are educated, and some 
of the world’s best work is done by people of the manic-depressive type. It 
is the insanity which proves the truth of the saying, “Great wit to madness 
closely is allied.” 


These types of insanity are not difficult to diagnose, save in the early period 
of the prodromal stage, and courts accept them, and properly, as a defense 
of crime. If such men were sent to hospitals for the criminal insane for life, 
no evil would result, but with us, in this country, that does not always hap- 
pen. Too often they are detained only a short time, if at all, and then the 
quiet ordered life of a hospital having caused a submergence of their symp- 
toms, they are set free, sometimes sexually to debauch the young, sometimes 
to propagate their kind, never to do good. 


The serious problem for psychiatrists, legislators, judges, juries and citizens 
is how to treat that great mass of social misfits who commit crime short of 
murder and rape, who pass their lives in passing from the house of correction 
to the street, to the jail, to the street again, and who, fortunately, usually die 
rather early in life, from tuberculosis, syphilis, alcohol, or, more rarely, other 
drug habits. 
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They are not the product of the slums. The stream of crime is fed by 
rivulets from all ranks of society. Crime is not, largely, the product of 
economic stress. There are areas of Europe where, for centuries, dire poverty 
has been the lot of all, and yet crime is uncommon, Here, in America, where 
poverty is negligible, where wealth, or at least, a competence, can come to 
any man who works, crime is steadily increasing and the moral tone is getting 
lower and lower. No, the claims of the uplifters, that crime comes from 
economic stress alone, is just as untrue as their other claim, that it is solely 
the result of bad moral environment. 


Whatever the cause may be, the criminal, as the psychiatrist defines the 
word, is born and not made. His defect is not, in large degree, intellectual 
(1 am throwing out the imbecile class) but moral. He is, first and foremost, 
a perfect egotist. He does not understand and comprehend the rights of his 
fellows. He is not a mere hypocrite. He sees the world unlike the rest of 
us. He may be, and often is, intelligent in matters that are entirely imper- 
sonal, but he is unintelligent as to facing life. It seems as if there are two 
kinds of intelligence, one which concerns ability to apprehend facts (mathe- 
matics, language learning, memory for historic matters) and another which 
enables a man to get through life without conflict with the law. He often fails 
to be industrious, because he cannot fix attention, day in and day out, on any 
one thing. It requires some power of attention and fixity of purpose even to 
work with the pick and shovel. Impulse which rules him, compels him to do 
nothing long, and little good. He is controlled by the emotion of the moment, 
and this may make him appear, temporarily, to have good instincts. Thus a 
sentimental friend of mine asked me to examine a youthful murderer, saying 
there must be some good in him, because he was so kind to a pet bird in his 
cell. He was very kind apparently, but one day when the bird sang, when 
he told it to be quiet, he momentarily became violently angry, wrung its neck 
and threw it to the floor, and then talked quietly of indifferent things. Mur- 
der, too, may happen in a moment. 

You ask the psychiatrist, are such men responsible? It is largely an acade- 
mic question. The important questions are, how can the state best protect 
itself from them, and what can and ought it do for, and with, them? The 
fact that they continue to be criminals, after terms in jail, proves that punish- 
ment does not cure them. Will medical treatment? No. Will special insti- 
tutions, where they can be trained? I do not believe so. They are incurable, 
not because they are suffering from,external stress and strain, but from an 
inherent defect in protoplasm. 


What is the remedy? I shall speak dogmatically, because I have studied the 
question for many years, and because my opinion is a considered one, not 
hastily arrived at. As to murder, defined as I have defined it (remember by 
murder I do not mean all unlawful killing, but only killing after real premedi- 
tation), I think it would be wise to go back to the old fashion of execution. 
Moreover, it would be better in cases of insanity to execute, but to allow the 
plea of insanity to relieve the stigma attaching to the family. I say this for 
two reasons: first, any insane person who has murdered may murder again, 
and second, because it is no kindness to keep a man who has killed in maniacal 
fury in an asylum for all his life, and to let him go free is a danger to the state. 


As to the mass of professional minor criminals, the best treatment is segre- 
gation for life. It does not matter whether we call the institutions prisons, 
or farms, or schools. The inmates could be made to work, and thus, partly at 
least, be self-supporting; they could not procreate their kind, and they could 
not debauch the young. . 

_ The mere accidental criminal, the youth who falls before a sudden tempta- 
tion, who really has manliness in him, could be discharged when he had 
shown he had learned his lesson. The only trouble is, that in this sentimental 
and emotional country, with its tremendous increase in effeminacy among men 
(much more than masculinity in women), too many young rascals would be 
set free to prey on the rest of us, because they are plausible and soft-spoken. 

The criminals I am speaking of usually have the same history. As small 

boys they often present no peculiarities, but about puberty they begin to be 
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rebellious and resent discipline and control. Often they are highly emotional, 
sometimes they have no emotional reactions save those of the animal. They 
fail in attempting to learn any trade, or, if they are sent to boarding school 
or college, fail there. They, as boys, try to escape the results of misconduct 
by lying, but their lies are always childish and easily seen through. They have 
no foresight, no sense of responsibility, and never can be taught the art or 
wholesome living. In this regard their mental level is very low, though they 
may pass intelligence tests with flying colors. 


As to the physical causes of the condition, we are still very ignorant. Today 
there is a popular school of psychologists, who claim that personality (and 
it is a disorder of personality we are dealing with) is controlled by the duct- 
less glands and the sympathetic nervous system. Indeed, people are being 
classified as hyper- and hypo-thyroids, pituitaries, and the rest. But there is 
much more hypothesis than known fact. This much is proven. Disease of 
the thyroid produces cretinism and myxoedema. In both there are great men- 
tal defects, not such as lead to crime, but to harmless imbecility. Hypothy- 
roidism is always associated with sexual frigidity and this prevents much 
crime. In hyperthyroidism there is often apparent, sometimes real, mental 
brilliancy, which occasionally passes into acute mania. In dementia praecox 
there is sometimes gonadal degeneration, but many authorities think it is con- 
sequent upon sexual habits rather than causative of mental disease. Beyond 
this all, so far as concerns crime, is hypothesis. 


There i is a widespread popular belief that much badness is caused by “pres- 
sure” within the skull, the idea being that since the skull is a rigid body sur- 
rounding the brain, any injury to the bones, or any disease of the brain, so 
decreases the volume of the cranial cavity that the brain is squeezed ‘and 
therefore functions abnormally. I need not say that the claim that moral dis- 
ease is produced by “pressure” caused, as is usually alleged, by falls on the 
head in infancy, and is curable by trephining, is absolutely and entirely false. 


My conclusions are: that man is an emotional animal rather than a reason- 
ing one, that he possesses a social instinct (bound up with the moral sense), 
which is the foundation stone of civilization, that the moral sense is poten- 
tially present in all normal children, that wise education and good environment 
can strengthen it by training, and bad environment, save in the highest types, 
can and does destroy it, that the criminal, in the very restricted meaning of 
the word as used by the ‘psychiatrist, is either born without capacity to develop 
the social instinct and the moral sense, or has lost them by disease, and that 
such criminals, though not responsible, should be segregated for life, or, if 
they are of the type that murder or commit rape, should be executed because 
they are a menace to the state and to the race. 
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HARRY LAUGHLIN 


Eugenics Associate Psychopathic Laboratory of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago 


THE FUNDAMENTAL BIOLOGICAL AND MATHEMATICAL PRIN- 
CIPLES UNDERLYING CHROMOSOMAL DESCENT AND 
RECOMBINATION IN HUMAN HEREDITY 


By Harry H. Laughlin, Eugenics Associate Psychopathic Laboratory, 
Municipal Court of Chicago 


1. HUMAN HEREDITY. 


In every human germ-cell or gamete—spermatozoon, if produced by the 
father, and ovum or egg, if produced by the mother—there are 24 chromo- 
somes, These chromosomes are the physical carriers of heredity—the germ- 
plasm, or the “blood” as it is sometimes called. In man this series of 24 
chromosomes in a normal spermatozoon or ovum carries once over (i. e. 
haploidly) the genes or determiners for all of the essential hereditary traits 
of the species. Thus when a zygote (i. e. a fertilized egg) arises from the 
union of a spermatozoon and an ovum, the 48 chromosomes in ihis zygote, 
and in all other normal body (i. e. somatic) cells which in the development 
of the individual arise from it, represent twice over (i. e. diploidly) all of the 
essential hereditary determiners of the race—one complete haploid set from 
the father and another from the mother. 


Persons, and indeed all bisexual plants and animals, differ from one an- 
other primarily because these chromosomes are physically and chemically 
different. Variation and Mendelian heredity among members of the same 
species, and viable hybrids with related forms, represent, for the most part, 
differences in hereditary traits or qualities which are relatively non-essential; 
that is, differences between the two aspects or degrees (allelomorphs) of the 
same hereditary quality, with either of which the individual can live. 


In ontogeny, basic traits influence each other greatly. Thus, the resulting 
organic complex is a resultant of many basic and interacting forces and quali- 
ties. Although basic traits may be greatly modified, somatically, by environ- 
ment, it appears that the genes tend to reproduce, to segregate and to recom- 
bine with much less modification (non-inheritance of acquired traits) than is 
experienced by the traits themselves. However, if a gene is modified its 
change is permanent; it cannot revert to its former constitution. Such a per- 
manent change is called a mutation which is the principal immediate cause 
of evolution. It is apparent that some gene-combinations are much more 
fortunate and valuable than others, and that beyond the range of success and 
viability many fatal or lethal gene-combinations are possible. These latter 
result in unsuccessful zygotes or offspring, which are eliminated by natural 
selection. 


2. MATHEMATICAL PARALLEL. 

This mechanical device demonstrates the fundamental principles of bisex- 
ual heredity. In order to picture accurately the number and the relative 
lengths of chromosomes in man, the set-up of this particular machine is given 
its present form. Each vertical half-surface of the same spool represents the 
two possible origins of descent, (one from the father marked P and one from 
the mother marked M), of the particular chromosomes. These two surfaces 
represent, also, the alternative chromosomes which the given parent may con- 
tribute to a germ-cell; that is, to a spermatozoon or to an ovum, as the case 
may be. These alternatively possible chromosomes or alternative genes are 
called allelomorphs. The different possible combinations of paternally and 
maternally marked spool-surfaces, in a complete linear series, represent all 
of the possible combinations, by descent, of actual chromosomes in the 
gametes which can be produced by the particular parent, barring crossing 
over and other special phenomena. 


3. PARENTS AND OFFSPRING. 

Any random combination of the spool-surfaces of this mechanism repre- 
sents an individual—both somatically and gametically. The actual appear- 
ance of the particular individual depends, in reference to hereditary traits, 
upon the relative dominance or recessiveness of the genes recorded on the 
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two exposed front surfaces of the two parallel spools which carry the particu- 
lar gene. Gametically the same mechanism represents the gametic contribu- 
tions of the two parents of the individual above described—the left hand row 
of chromosomes from the father, and the right hand row from the mother. 
The way the spools now stand represents one of the possible offspring. By 
spinning the spools and making all possible combinations, one may list all 
possible chromosomal combinations which the children of the two parents are 
theoretically capable of producing. And in each combination one can read 
the grandparental origin of the particular chromosome, and thus, in reference 
to the particular chromosomes, determine which of the grandparents are rep- 
resented in the offspring and which are eliminated. In short, any particular 
setting shows the individual; spinning the spools shows the breeding qualities 
of the said particular individual’s father and mother. 


4. MENDELIAN HEREDITY. 


To demonstrate any of the following Mendelian formulae—say, Case I1V— 
mark any pair of spools—say, pair n—of this device, with symbols represent- 
ing the allelomorphs for any Mendelian unit of inheritance—say, D for the 
gene for brown eyes, and r for blue—in accordance with the selected for- 
mulae—Case IV. In this selected case, in the male gamete—left hand spool— 
mark one surface with a D and other with an r—similarly in the female 
gamete—right hand spool—mark one surface D and the other r. Now spin 
the particular pair of spools—n—a large number of times; the readings of the 
several spinnings represent the qualities of the possible offspring of the given 
parents in reference to this particular allelomorphic pair of genes. One thus 
finds that the offspring are distributed in gametic composition and somatic 
traits according to the following mathematical formula for the selected case. 
Then by labeling other spools and manipulating the machine, one may demon- 
strate the essential principles and formulae of Mendelian heredity as follows: 


PARENTS OFFSPRING 
Somatic and Breed- 
ing Qualities 


Somatic Appearances 


One Other 
parent parent 
Case I. D x DD = 100% DD. 100% Dominant appearing. 
Case II. DD x Dr = 50% DD. + 50% Dr. 100% Dominant appearing. 
Case IIT. DD x rr. = 100% Dr. 100% Dominant appearing. 
Case IV. Dr x Dr = 25% DD. + 50% Dr. 75% Dominant appearing. + 
+25% rr. 25% Recessive appearing. 
Case V. Dr x r= 50% Dr + 50% rr. 50% Dominant appearing.+ 
50% Recessive appearing. 
Case VI. rr x rr = 100%. rx; 100% Recessive appearing. 


In reference to one pair of traits, D is the gene for the dominant aspect 
of the allelomorphic pair; r is the gene for the corresponding recessive aspect. 
Somatically (that is, as the trait appears in the individual regardless of breed- 
ing qualities), in complete dominance, a DD and a Dr look alike; that is, both 
have the dominant aspect. But in genetical composition and in breeding 
properties, they are different; a DD breeds true, a Dr does not. An rr has 
a recessive aspect of the allelomorphic pair and, moreover, breeds like it 
ooks, 

In gametic and breeding qualities DD and rr are called homozygous; DD 
duplex or positively homozygous; rr nulliplex or negatively homozygous. Dr 
is called heretozygous or simplex. Pure dominance is shown best in Case III, 
in which all of the offspring of a mating between differently appearing and 
differently breeding parents, that is, all Dr offspring from a DD and an rr 
mating look like the one dominant parent—all Dr’s look like DD’s, 

If the rule of inheritance of a given human trait—physical, physiological, 
mental or temperamental, valuable or injurious—is known, prediction of its 
behavior in a given mating can be shown by this machine, provided a correct 
diagnosis of the gametic composition of each of the two parents, in reference 
to a given trait, is worked out by an analysis of the pedigree. 
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In this machine shot is run through the grooves illustrating 
Mendelian Ratios in inheritance. 


If a somatic trait or quality depends upon a specific complex of dominant 
and recessive aspects of several Mendelian genes in different chromosomes, 
the distribution of somatic and genetic qualities among the offspring can be 
shown by labeling the several appropriate spools and reading and recording 
the combinations resulting from spinning the particular pair of spools. 


GAMETES OFF SPRING 
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5. SEX AS AN HEREDITARY TRAIT. 


Kinds of germ-cells (gamete) in the Human Species in reference to 
chromosome number and sex production. 


Compare this formula with Mendelian Case II for an explanation of the 
approximate equality of the two sexes in the offspring. 


In reference to sex in the human species, all males are heterozygous, Dr, 
and all human females are DD. 


(Female) (Male) (Female) (Male) 


Mendelian Case II. DD Dr =50% DD = 50%Dr 
Or XX x XY =50% XX = 50%XY 


In order to control sex it is necessary to control the composition and 
combination of these X and Y chromosomes. This has apparently been done 
in some of the lowest organisms, but thus far, it has not yet been successfully 
accomplished in man or in any other higher vertebrate form. 


6. THE LINEAR GEOGRAPHY OF THE HUMAN GERM-PLASM. 


The Location, in the Chromosomes of the Determiners or Genes for 
Specific Hereditary Traits. 


In each human germ-cell (spermatozoon or ovum) there are 24 chromo- 
somes. Each hereditary trait of the species is developed from a specific gene 
or determiner, located definitely, in relation to linear position, in the chromo- 
somes of the germ-cells. Each specific gene is located in a definite chromo- 
some, in which each gene has a definite position. Each gamete possesses once 
over (i. e. haploidly) all of the essential genes of the race. Thus the zygote 
(i. e. the union of two gametes, one—and—) which develops into the in- 
dividual, possesses twice over (i. e. diploidly) genes or determiners for all of 
the essential traits of the race. 
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A. TRAITS, THE GENES OF WHICH ARE LOCATED IN THE XY OR 
SEX CHROMOSOME PAIR. 


(See the XY chromosome indicated on the top of spools.) 


THE CHROMOSOMES OF MAN. 
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Thus far the sciences of Human Genetics and Cytology have distinguished 
only the XY chromosome which carries the genes for the above listed traits, 
from the lot of 2+ chromosomes—the total number in human germ-cells 
counted under the microscope; the definite location of these 15 genes within 
the XY chromosomes is still undetermined. Z 


B. GENIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE AUTOSOMES. 


One of the great tasks of Human Genetics during the next few decades is 
to locate in these 24 chromosomes (the 23 autosomes and the XY chromo- 
some pair) the position of the genes for the several hundred principal heredi- 
tary traits in man, the rules of inheritance of which are known, and which 
number is being constantly enlarged. 

For an explanation of eugenical diagnosis and a list of Mendelian traits 
already found in man (although the genes for which have not yet been 
located in the chromosomal series) see Chapter XI, Eugenical Diagnosis, 
pages 363-395 of “Eugénical Sterilization in the United States.” 
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DR. WILLIAM J. HICKSON 
Director Psychopathic Laboratory, Municipal Court of Chicago 


SOCIO-ECONOMICS OF CRIME AND CRIMINALS 


By Dr. William J. Hickson, 
Director Psychopathic Laboratory, Municipal Court of Chicago 


To the Chief Justice and Associate Judges of the Municipal Court of 
Chicago. 


Honored Sirs: 


The following is an excerpt from a socio-economic study completed by the 
Laboratory, which, however, is too extensive for the limited space available in 
the present Court report, but will be published separately in toto as a court 
publication. : 


The completed research includes groups from the Boys’, Morals, Domes- 
tic Relations and outside criminal branches. This excerpt is confined to one 
thousand consecutive cases from the outside criminal branches, 


The completed report deals not only with the intelligence of the personnel 
of various occupations, but also with their affective make-up. -It also deals 
with other anthropometric, hereditary, sociologic and economic data of such 
personnel. This excerpt deals with the intelligence alone. 


The demands made on the Laboratory for the examinations of cases have 
been so great that it has practically engrossed the entire time and energy of 
the staff, leaving little over for research work. This is to be deplored as the 
material available in this unequaled criminological clinic is immeasurable. 


The socio-economies of crime and criminals, while one of the most im- 
portant branches of political science, has not as yet been submitted to any 
scientific investigation at all commensurate with its importance. It holds 
vast stores of important sociological, economic, psychological, psychiatrical, 
anthropometrical and hereditary data of invaluable import to civics and soci- 
ety. To do such scientific investigation, properly trained workers are required 
and those interested in seeing such investigations carried on should beware 
not to confuse such scientific research with much of the current puerile efforts 
and effusions of certain types of lay writers and unqualified so-called crimi- 
nologists. The environmentalists have also been responsible for much of the 
confusion, misunderstanding and retardation in the field. They are to crimi- 
nology what the anti-evolutionists are to science in general. They are pseudo- 
scientific meddlers whose thinking is dominated by their feelings, wishes and 
prejudices and who close their minds against established scientific fact. 
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‘The following table compiled from records of cases sent from the outside criminal branches of the 
Court gives the intelligence findings on the personnel of the various occupations. It also gives the percentage 


of criminals represented by each occupation. 


MALES INTELLIGENCE RATINGS 
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Imbecile 
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Bed spring weavers 

Blacksmiths... 
Boiler makers. 
Bookkeepers. 
Bricklayers... 
Bus boys ...... 
Bus conductor. 
Butchers... 
Cabinet makers.. 


Nero 


Cleaners and dyers... 
Clerks........ 
Collectors... 
Construction 
Engineers... 
Contortionist. 
Cooperzs...... 
Cranemen.. 
Dishwashers 
Draftsmen.. 
Druggists...... 
Electrotypers.. : 
Electric craneman._... 
Electrician.._.............. 
Elevator operators a 
Errand boys............--. 
Exterminator of 
insects.......... 
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Filling station 
attendant... 


Ice machine 
assistant 
Insurance agent.. 
Iron workers. 
Janitors... 
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Minister. 
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Total number 
of cases: 825. 
Of this num- 
ber 563, or 
68.25% were 
committed 
to institu- 
tions as 
feebleminded 
or insane. 


MALES INTELLIGENCE RATINGS 


Classification 
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by Occupation 8 


H. G. Sociopath 
Middle Grade 
Sociopath 
High Grade 
Middle Grade 
Middle Grade 
Imbecile 


Moron 
High Grade 


Imbecile 
High Grade 


Total Number 
Cases 
Percentage 
Average 
Intelligence 
and Higher 
High Grade 
Borderland and 
Low Grade 
Sociopath 
Low Grade 
Moron 

Low Grade 
Imbecile 

Idiot 


Neckwear maker........ 
Nightwatchman... 
Nurse... 
Office bo: 
Owners of i 
Packers at Stock 
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Painters and 
decorators . 
Peddlers... 
Plasterers.. 
Plumbers. 
Porters.. 
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Restaurant cooks....... 
Rolling mill workers... 
Roofers... 
Sailors...... 


Soda clerk... : 
Stationary engineer... 
Stationary fireman... 
Stock keeper.__.........-. 
Street car conductors... 


Weigh master... 
Wood finishers. 
Wreckers. 


10 

18 

30 

Timekeeper. 2 
Tool maker 3 
Tinsmiths.... in 
Upholsterers... 3 
aiters....... 16 
Watchmakers. 1 
Watchmen... 5 
8 
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825 
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Factory hands. 


Office clerks.. 
Owners of business 
Practical nurses... 
Stenographers.. 


Tailors... 
Teachers 


Wakersiee ees... 
Volunteer rescue 
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Store clerks. 


*This case 
taught in a 
country 
school. 


Telephone operators 2 


army worker. b 
Waitresses. 13 
ibd 5 are |r is ss Meo | ee || 
Total number of male cases...... 825 Percentage of male cases... 
Total number of female cases... 177 Percentage of female cases 
Total of all cases............1,002 


The above study deals with the intelligence findings on approximately 
one thousand cases—825 male cases and 177 female cases taken consecutively 
as they came to the Laboratory from the outside criminal branches of the 
Municipal Court. 

_ We think the intelligence findings given above, where there are a suffi- 
cient number of cases to give a good sampling, represent the average intelli- 
gence of the particular occupations; those with an insufficient number to be 
conclusive are, nevertheless, of considerable significance as indicators of what 
to expect. 

The occupations, in classifying, have been quite extensively subdivided, 
rather than reduced to fewer groups, in order better to illustrate the incidence 
of crime among all classes, rather than that it is confined to those of lower 
orders of intelligence exclusively; which, thus again, throws the affectivity as 
the cause of crime into relief. 

The Laboratory was one of the first to discover, emphasize, and evaluate 
the roles played respectively by the intelligence and affectivity in the person- 
ality of the individual. 

The average criminal does not get into the courts because of an intelli- 
gence, but because of an affective defect. The intelligence defect is of only 
secondary importance. The cases given here were led into conflict with the 
law primarily through affective defect. We are not discussing this phase in 
this excerpt, but it is adequately treated in the completed report. 

The importance and- promise of this field, however, is gradually coming to 
be recognized, as is substantially attested by the establishment of the Psy- 
chopathic Laboratory of the Municipal Court of Chicago over eleven years 
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ago with a record now of over 40,000 complete examinations to its credit— 
the first practical Court Laboratory dealing not only with research ‘but as a 
functioning general laboratory for all cases, mental and physical, calling for 
examination coming before the court. It is now regarded as a necessity and 
judges having had the advantage of its assistance say they would never care to 
sit in a criminal or specialized branch again without the assistance of the Lab- 
oratory. The more advanced social workers and court attaches also regard 
it as an indispensable adjunct. 

Its practical value was also soon discerned by the police department who 
make daily use of it in the diagnosing and committing of suspected cases, and 
thus prevent much crime against life, limb and property. 


The Eugenics Committee of the United States of America of the Inter- 
national Commission in Eugenics has also recognized the importance of scien- 
tific criminology with its unquestionable heredity background to such an ex- 
tent that it has made crime prevention a part of its program and appointed 
a committee on Crime Prevention and Legislation with the following per- 
sonnel: : 

Harry Olson, Chairman. 


William J. Hickson, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chairman. 
Morgan Collins 
Herbert Harley 
Daniel P. Trude 
A. L. Jacoby 
Harry H, Laughlin 
Gilbert P. Pond 


Other organizations are taking cognizance of the .possibilities here and 
those who do will be well rewarded in their efforts, not ‘only for the contribu- 
tions it will afford to pure science, but the untold benefits that will accrue to 
culture and civilization. 


OCCUPATIONS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY AND 
PERCENTAGE OF ARRESTS 
MALES 


Laborers .. 25.57 — Sailors 5 60 
Clerks -..... = 5.94 Bricklayers - 4 48 
Factory Hands .~ : 4.72 Cabinet Makers -..... 4 48 
Machinists -.. HERS 4.00 Rolling Mill Workers 4 48 
Teamsters ....... — 30 3.63 Actors _=2 3 36 
Painters and Decorators.. — 26 3.15 Boiler Makers .. 3 36 
Chauffeurs ..... 23 2.78 Cashiers —..... 3 36 
Mechanics . 20 2.42 Cleaners and Dyers. 3 36 
Tailors .... 18 2.18 Collectors 22> 3 36 
Janitors 16 1.93 Foremen ..... ats 36 
Waiters . 16 1.93 -Housemen -....... 3 36 
Electricians 14 1.69 Switch Engineers a) 36 
Carpenters . 12 1.45 Tool Makers -...... 3 36 
Butchers 11 1-33 Upholsterers 3 36 
Owners of Busines 11 1.33 Candlers ...... 2 24 
Plumbers —.—-— 11 1.33 Draftsmen -~ 2 24 
Errand Boys . 10 1,21 Hatters ....... 2 24 
Porters ........ 10 1,21 Iron Workers 2 +24 
Switchmen 10 12t Lawyers -...... 2 24 
Barbers -.... ya") 1.09 Mill Wrights 2 24 
Bookkeepers 9 1,09 Ministers ~... 2 +24 
Farmers ...... St) 1.09 Musicians 2 .24 
Professions a) 1,09 Plasterers 2 24 
Firemen ... one) 96 Pressers ...... 2 24 

obos ...... 8 96 Real Estate Business.. 2 +24 
Restaurant Cooks . 8 -96 Timekeepers -.... 2 «24 
Street Car Conductors. “acs -96 Weigh Masters 2 +24 
Watchmen! 2222. -. 8 96 Auditors ...... 1 12 
Wood Finishers 8 96 Bartenders - 1 12 
Dishwashers  ..... 7 84 Bed Spring Weavers... 1 12 
Blacksmiths .. ~ 26 Ade Bus Boys .......-...--- 1 a2 
Construction Engineers . a6 age Bus_ Conductor 1 12 
Machine Operators ... = 116 ate Clothes Designers 1 <2 
Printers) (ee 6 72 Contortionist  ..... 1 12 
Stationary Engineers = 16 te Cranemen ... 1 12 
Bakers ..... 5 60 Druggist -..... 1 12 
Coopers .. 5 -60 Electrotypers sae | 12 
Elevator Operators 5 -60 Electric Cranemen ae! 12 
Peddlers 5 -60 Exterminator of Insects.......... aS | 12 
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Fil Station Attendant... 1 12 FEMALES 

Floor Walker ... 1 12 Domestics 32.76 

trrier: 1... cal 12 Factory Hands 22 12.42 
Glass Workers . 1 12 Waitresses ..... 13 7.34 
Glove Cutter -.. 1 .12 Store Clerks . 11 6.21 
Harness Maker 1 Sie hatlorsnc 9 5.08 
Ice Machine Assistant... 1 .12 Housewives 9 5.08 
Insurance Agent ..._. 1 oily Office Clerks .. 9 5.08 
Plumber Inspector 1 sue Laundry Workers ... 6 3.38 
Janitor -... 1 12 Telephone Operators 6 3.38 
Milkman . 1 12 Farm Workers 4 2.25 
Mine Superintendent 1 au Dishwashers - 4 225! 
Moulder -.......... 1 -12  Bookbinders .... 3 1,69 
Neckwear Maker . 1 4 Practical Nurses 3 1.69 
Night Watchman - 1 12 ‘Teachers 2B 1.69 
Nurse ... 1 a2 Cooks) =: 2 1,12 
Office Boy .. 1 12 Lace Makers ~ 2 1,12 
Packer Se. Stock Yards 1 12 Stenographers 2 Tete! 
Pugilist -... 1 12 ‘Bakers . 1 56 
Roofer ~.. 1 312 Clerks -.. az Pi 56 
Sales Manager - 1 ci, Companions - 1 56 
Shoemaker... 1 oko Dentists -......-. il 56 
Soda Clerk .... Lek Ale Electric Workers 1 56 
Stationary Fireman fel 12 Janitress -. 1 56 
Stockkeeper - 1 12 Manicurist 1 56 
Student .. 1 12 1 +56 
Tinsmith - a! aie 1 56 
Watchmaker ee! al 1 56 
Wreckers 1 12 Volunteer Rescue Army Workers 1 56 


The above tabulation arranges the occupations according to their fre- 
quency and percentage as they were recorded in the Laboratory. It does not 
give the per capita arrests of the various occupations here, but, in general, 
they follow closely the trends of the groups to which they belong. The 
higher the occupation is represented in the table, the higher the number of 
arrests of its individual members. 

Such classifications as the above with complete mental ratings are indis- 
pensable for the. intelligent understanding of the scheme of things as they 
are, and such findings will be the guide to betterment. Such data are indis- 
pensable to political economy and, government. They are basic to all civic 
movements from sociology and paternalism to suffrage and social unrest. 

They are basic to compulsory sick benefit, accident, old age and life insur- 
ance which some governments have already been intelligent enough to adopt. 
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